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NEWS OF | THE WEEK. 


JHE news at the end of the week in regard to the situation 
in South-Eastern Europe is by no means reassuring: 
The Austrians are making very strong protests at Constanti- 
nople against the boycott of Austrian goods, and it is even 
stated that their Ambassador will be recalled on Decem- 
ber 3rd unless the Turkish Government take measures to stop 
the boycott. At the same time, war preparations are said 
to be going on actively in Servia and Montenegro, and it is 
reported that many Servians desire not to wait for the spring, 
but to begin hostilities, because it is asserted that winter 
fighting in the Servian mountains would place Austria at a 
disadvantage. Another suggestion is that Servia and Monte- 
negro should jointly occupy the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, 
lately evacuated by the Austrian troops. If this were done 
with the tacit agreement of Turkey, the move would be 
explicable enough from the South Slav point of view; 
but we doubt whether the Turkish Government would be 
able to give such tacit assent. 


An ugly symptom of the position is reported by the 
Times correspondent at Berlin in Friday’s issue. The 
Vossische Zeitung publishes a virulent attack upon England 
for standing behind the Young Turks and prompting the 
boycott of Austrian goods, and generally accuses us of playing 
the part of Mephistopheles. Who stood behind the Bulgarian 
bands in Macedonia ? Who forced the Continental Great 
Powers into an unfriendly attitude towards the Turks over 
Macedonia? Who refused the Turks for many months the 
3 per cent. increase in the Custom-duties? Who forced 
herself between Austria and Russia, and broke up the Balkan 
understanding ? Who was loudest in her protests against 
the Sandjak Railway scheme ? Who professed the greatest 
anger at the annexation of Bosnia? Who supports the 
Servians in their mad and suicidal action? Who threatens 
peace as the wirepuller of the Turkish boycott? “ England, 
England, and once more England,” is the answer given to all 
the questions thus asked by the Vossische Zeitung. It is 
hardly necessary to say that every one of these suggestions is 
absolutely and entirely mendacious. Considering how much 
the Austrians have put themselves in the wrong, and how 
angry and suspicious people in such a situation always are, 
one need not have been particularly surprised if these 
menacing suggestions had been found in a Vienna paper. 
When, however, they appear in a Berlin newspaper, which the 
Times reminds us is not likely to enter on such a policy 





without encouragement from authoritative quarters, the 
attack is bound to demand attention, if not indeed to cause 
anxiety. If the Austrians are wise, they will take care not 
to be pushed from outside into the position of saying: 
“England! There is the enemy.” 





A Parliamentary Paper on Belgium and the Congo Free 
State was issued by the Foreign Office on Monday. The most 
important part is that in which Sir Edward Grey discusses 
the right of Great Britain to make conditions before con- 
senting to the annexation of the Congo State. Sir Edward 
Grey maintains the applicability of Article XXXIV. of the 
Berlin Act, and then continues :— 

“Tis Majesty’s Government consider that, if only on the ground 

of the manner in which the state of things prevailing in the 
Congo State reacts on the native tribes under British rule, they , 
are amply justified, now that there is a question of that State 
passing under a new Government, in taking every possible pre- 
caution to secure that the new Administration shall not repeat 
the fatal errors of the old, and in requiring a specific undertaking 
that the grievances of which they have so often complained shall 
be remedied within a reasonable period of time.” 
Count de Lalaing, writing on November 16th, says that his 
Government will require time to prepare their reply. We 
hope that this delay will not be too long, as the transference 
of the administration of the Congo to the Belgian Govern- 
ment is practically effected already. The friendliness of the 
very difficult negotiations between Sir Edward Grey and the 
Belgian Government is the best earnest we have of their ulti- 
mate success. Meantime we are glad to record that the Congo 
Reform Association has decided to continue in existence. 
Till it can be assured that its work is no longer required 
it would be a great mistake to relax any of its vigilance. 


The papers of Monday announced that the Shah had 
abolished the Constitution in a Rescript, which was sum- 
marised by the Persian correspondent of the Times as 
follows: “Considering that you denounced the Constitution 
as against the Islamic laws, we, always desirous of the welfare 
of our subjects, entirely abolish the Constitution, and will 
henceforward rule in strict accordance with Koranic prin- 
ciples and dispense universal justice.” This, of course, was 
an affront to Great Britain and Russia, who had made special 
representations in favour of the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution. The British and Russian Ministers protested 
vigorously, and it was their action which caused the 
withdrawal of the Rescript on Monday night. The Shah 
decreed that it should not only be withdrawn, but that all 
copies should be destroyed. 





A letter sent to the Viceroy of India by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Caleutts Trades Association, and 
the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association urges 
the Government to adopt immediate drastic measures “to 
break the conspiracy organised by a body of Indian criminals,” 
who purpose to attain their end “by murdering European 
officials, terrorising Judges, Magistrates, police, juries, counsel, 
witnesses, approvers, and informers.” On Tuesday a bomb 
was thrown at a train in which Mr. Hume, the Public 
Prosecutor, was travelling on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
No one was injured. Nearly all the Bengal papers protest 
against the proposed special legislation against Anarchists, 
arguing that it will give the police excessive powers. A 
point can be reached, however, at which the usual valid argu- 
ments against special restrictive measures lose their force. It 
is announced that owing to the serious situation in Bengal Lord 
Minto has abandoned his tour and will remain in Calcutta. 





In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Roberts drew 
attention to the dangers of invasion to which this country is 
exposed, and must be exposed as long as we have not in these 
islands a military force stronger than that which we at 
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present possess. The essential contention of Lord Roberts's 
speech was that vessels suitable for accommodating two 
hundred thousand men afe at all times available in the 
northern ports of Germany, and that, owing to the nature of 
the new German service law, it would be possible to collect 
a fully equipped field force of this number in the districts 
near the ports “without any fuss or mobilisation arrange- 
ments being put into force.” Further, these two hundred 
thousand men could easily be thrown upon our shores if our 
Fleet were occupied elsewhere, and might, with luck or under 
special conditions of weather, reach this country even if our 
Fleet were on the look out for them. Butif they once landed, we 
have at present no force which could be relied on to deal with 
them. When we could make this possibility an impossibility 
through a measure like universal training—a measure which 
is highly beneficial in itself—surely it is madness to reject it. 


Mr. Birrell introduced the new Irish Land Bill in the 
Commons on Monday. In his view, Mr. Wyndham had 
greatly underestimated the financial extent of the land 
purchase problem, and instead of fixing the amount at 
£100,000,000, he ought to have fixed it at £180,000,000. 
Turning to the new proposals, he said they proposed 
to “put on the Imperial Exchequer the whole burden of 
the loss occasioned by the issue of the stock below par— 
the necessary issue of extra stock—and the bonus dividend.” 
They proposed, subject to Parliament’s assent, to relieve 
at once the Irish ratepayers of prospective losses. They 
aimed at issuing stock enough to raise ten millions a 
year, and proposed to offer the landlords who had pending 
agreements the option of taking their purchase money in 
stock at the market price of the day, or of taking it partly 
in stock and partly in cash. In regard to future trans- 
actions, the Bill proposed to take power to issue new stock 
at 3 per cent. instead of the old rate of 2}, and to increase 
the tenants’ annuity to 34 per cent. instead of 3}. With 
regard to the bonus, they proposed to graduate it inversely with 
the number of years of purchase, so as to enable the poorer 
landlords to sell. At the bottom of the scale would be a 16 per 
cent. bonus graduated until after twenty-five years’ purchase 
and upwards it would be nothing at all. They proposed to 
deal with the problem of congestion by reconstructing the 
Congested Districts Board, enlarging its areas, and by con- 
ferring on it compulsory powers to acquire untenanted land; 
all land thus acquired to be paid for in hard cash. 





Mr. Redmond, who followed, welcomed the Bill, with certain 
reserves, as a bold and far-reaching measure of reform, framed 
in accordance with Irish popular sentiment. Mr. Wyndbam 
strongly deprecated the hasty driving through Parliament of 
such « measure, and severely criticised its finance, defending 
his own estimate of the cost in 1903 mainly on the ground 
that the selling of land was like the selling of oranges,— 
the best went first, and the residue represented the 
cheaper article. Mr. O’Brien declared that the weak spot 
in the Bill was that it separated those who purchased before 
and after November Ist into two different camps. Mr. 
Butcher gave Mr. Birrell credit for endeavouring to ease the 
situation, but condemned the tying up of two measures so 
different as the expediting of land purchase and the relief of 
congestion. Mr. Dillon declared that the talk about the danger 
to the cattle trade was “absolute nonsense” and that all 
the changes introduced by the Act of 1903 had been made 
for the purpose of inflating the price paid to the landlord. 
After Mr. Birrell had stated that he meant business, would 
do his utmost to secure a second reading of the Bill at the 
earliest moment, and would not continue to occupy bis 
present post if other Bills were carried over and this 
abandoned, the Bill was read a first time. We have expressed 
elsewhere the very grave doubts we feel as to the financial 
proposals of the Bill, and also as to the financial proposals in 
regard to the grazing lands. 


Mr. Runciman moved the second reading of the Education 
Bill in the Commons on Wednesday. Contrasting the “stormier 
times” of his predecessors with the changed atmosphere which 
now favoured him, Mr. Runciman said that he had endeavoured 
to put himself in the position partly of an arbitrator and partly 
of an honest broker. Every post brought him objections to 
the present propcesils. “ But these proposals are not the ideul 
terms of the Government, nor of the Church of England, nor 





ia 

of the Roman Catholic Church ; but if they were the ideal 
terms of any one party they would not then embody a settle. 
ment.” They had, however, safeguarded the main principles 
of both sides, and arrived at terms embodying the pledge, 
given by Liberal Members to their constituents, 4 
admitted that “ contracting out” was educationally objection. 
able; but they intended to make it the exception and not 
the rule, and there was no other way in the Bill by 
which it would be possible to allow the continued exist. 
ence of Roman Catholic or extreme Church schools, Th 
Religious Instruction Committees would be exactly similar to 
those which worked so well under the London School Board: 
They had fought the right of entry vigorously when it was 
mere act of aggression, but now the situation was changed by 
the concession of the Church people, who were giving up the 
monopoly of education in country schools. 





The rights of Nonconformists were sufficiently safeguarded 
by the provisos that denominational education could only be 
given to those children whose parents desired it, that it must 
be at the cost of the denomination, and that all facilities must 
be subject to administrative practicability. In conclusion, Mr, 
Runciman met the criticism that the Bill was not logical by 
truly observing that men who would carry everything toa logical 
conclusion were very dangerous guides. “The world is, after 
all, saved by bad logic and good feeling.” If the settlement 
was confirmed by Parliament, he was sure that Parliament 
would earn the gratitude of all who were interested in 
education. The rejection of the Bill was moved by 
Mr. Hutton, a Yorkshire Member, who argued that the 
Nonconformists got little in return for their enormous 
concessions, and seconded by Mr. Clement Edwards, who 
vehemently denounced the measure as an engine for wholesale 
proselytising by the priests of all denominations. The settle. 
ment was supported, with reserves, by Sir William Anson and 
Sir George White. Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Lord Edmund 
Talbot protested aguinst the oppression of the Roman 
Catholics involved in the Bill; Lord Robert Cecil denied that 
it gave any security for the continuance of denominational 
teaching as an integral part of the education of the country; 
Mr. Yoxall denounced the provisions relating to the teachers; 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks declared that the people of Lancashire 
strongly disapproved of the compromise; and Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald opposed it on the grounds of the right of entry 
and “contracting-out” proposals. 

The debate on the second reading of the Education Bill was 
continued on Thursday, Mr. Balfour opening it in a speech 
strongly hostile to the measure. No doubt Mr. Balfour was 
careful to declare that he spoke only for himself, but, as the 
Times points out in an admirable leading article, he is the 
Leader of the Opposition, and cannot divest himself of the 
responsibility attaching to that position. The Times goes on 
to say that Mr. Balfour's pessimism as to the nature of the 
settlement amounts to a serious charge against the religious 
leaders of both sides, who have made an effort to reach a com- 
promise tolerable to both, though in certain senses not wholly 
satisfactory to either. After a debate which included a power- 
ful speech from Mr. Asquith, and a speech from Mr. Butcher 
for which we desire to express gratitude on behalf of those who 
agree with what we may term the Spectator view of the educa- 
tion problem, the second reading was carried by a majority 
of 166 (823—157). 








Before we leave the education question we must express 
our regret thata certain number of Churchmen who originally 
joined the Settlement Committee, including, we are sorry to 
say, the Bishop of London, are showing symptoms of uneasi- 
ness and of doubt as to whether they have not gone too fur, 
their uneasiness being caused by a perusal of the actual words 
of the Government Bill. We cannot help thinking that a 
great deal of this uneasiness is due to the fact that the 
Government Bill was drafted before the terms of the settle- 
ment were arrived at. We feel sure that the Government, in 
instances where the Bill does not represent the spirit of thut 
settlement, will be prepared to agree to amendments which 
will make their measure conform to the treaty of peace. We 
certainly trust, then, that the Bishop of London and those 
who agree with him will not take any precipitate or impulsive 
action in separating themselves from the supporters of 
the Archbishop and of a peaceful settlement. To wreck 
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the chances of peace at the last moment would surely be to 
incur a very grave responsibility. We should have thought 
that the fact that the chief opposition to the Bill in the House 
of Commons has come from the extreme Nonconformists 
would have been sufficient assurance that the Government 
measure cannot be described as sacrificing the interests of the 
Church to those of Nonconformity. It is true that the Church 
makes great sacrifices of what may perhaps be termed her 
private interests, but they are sacrifices made in order to assert 
her national position,—her position as trustee for the supreme 
religious interests of the whole State. 





Tuesday's papers announced the formation and aims of the 
Settlement Committee. The Committee, of which the Bishop 
of London has consented to act as chairman, desires to elicit 
and register public support for the Government, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and many Nonconformist leaders in 
their efforts to secure educational peace. It includes members 
of all political parties and of the various religious bodies; and 
while the members do not necessarily regard the Govern- 
ment proposals as altogether satisfactory, and reserve 
criticism of details, they are prepared to acquiesce in 
a general support “rather than prolong a controversy 
hurtful to the religious life and educational interests of 
the nation.” The list of members already includes the names 
of fifteen Bishops; Drs. Clifford, Maclaren, Fairbairn, Horton, 
and Guinness Rogers; the Head-Masters of Eton, Harrow, 
Clifton, and Charterhouse; and a large number of Peers, 
Jeaders of the Bar, and the Vice-Chancellors of Cambridge, 
Leeds, and Manchester Universities. The names received 
are so many and so influential that we can hardly doubt 
of the success of the movement. Still, assurance should 
be made doubly sure, and we sincerely trust that readers of 
these pages who desire a settlement of the educational contro- 
versy, and wish to support the wise and statesmanlike action 
of the Archbishop of Canterbary, but who have not already 
sent in their names to Professor Sadler, at St. Stephen's 
House, Westminster, S.W., will at once do so. The more 
signatures to this solemn league and covenant of educational 
peace the better. 


We regret to record that at a meeting of the Unionist Peers 
held at Lansdowne House on Tuesday it was decided that the 
Unionist Party should vote against the second reading of the 
Licensing Bill, which of course meant the rejection of that 
measure. Only three or four Unionist Peers, including Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Carlisle, and Lord Lytton, took 
the contrary view. In our opinion, Lord Balfour was in the 
right when he urged voting for the second reading and then 
amending, and pointed out,as we did last week, that, if the 
Commons attempted to forbid amendment on the ground of 
privilege, the opportunity was a good one for the Lords to 
assert their undoubted rights in the matter. As we have said 
elsewhere, however, it is now useless to regret the decision of 
the Lords. Weare also bound to confess, though we think an 
injury has been done to what we may term the non-party 
position of the House of Lords, that we are to no small 
extent consoled by the thought that it will now be possible 
for the Exchequer to claim and obtain a proper consideration 
for a lucrative monopoly. 


We cannot find space to deal in detail with the debate on 
the Licensing Bill in the House of Lords, which began on 
Wednesday and was continued on Thursday and Friday. We 
desire, however, to express our satisfaction that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was sufficiently recovered from his 
accident to address the Peers. His speech was in every 
way worthy of the occasion, and of the speaker's repu- 
tation for moderation and wise counsel. The leader 
and representative of the national Church has played 
exactly the part which the country at large feels should 
belong to his high office. The Archbishop ended a speech 
strongly in favour of the second reading by endorsing the 
suggestion which had been made the previous day by Lord 
St. Aldwyn, that the general temperance clauses of the Bill— 
i.e., those which did not touch the question of licensing—should 
be rescued from the wreck. Lord Rosebery was equally 
emphatic in favour of the second reading. After all, be 
declared, we all want practically the same thing. ‘“ We donot 
wish to deprive anybody of necessary comfort, solace, or 








enjoyment. We do wish to do away with degrading drunken- 
ness, which is the curse of our nation.” In these circum- 
stances, was not some compromise possible? The final result 
of the debute, and of these appeals to save something from 
the wreck, cannot be known before we go to press, but we fear 
there is very little likelihood of any settlement of the kind 
being arrived at. That the Government are not going to dis- 
solve and appeal to the country against the Lords is obvious. 
They realise too well the view which the nation takes of their 
policy of yielding to the demands of the Socialists, and of 
ruining the cause of Free-trade. 





We publish elsewhere an article inviting our readers to take 
part in a test election which is being organised by the Society 
for Proportional Representation. If they vote, we can assure 
them that there is no possibility of manipulation or any sort 
of unfairness in the counting, and that those who mark the 
ballot-paper according to their preference, or, if they will, 
according to the line of least political dislike, will find their 
wishes exactly carried out. The system employed makes 
operative with accuracy the wishes of the person who says to 
himself: “ The man out of that list that I should most like to 
get in would be Smith, but if Smith is in before my vote 
comes to be counted, or again, if he cannot possibly get in 
because there are not enough people who agree with me in 
wanting him in, then I would rather see Jones in than any of 
the others; and after him Robinson, and then Brown, even 
though for some reasons I do not care very much for either.” 





The second portion of the commercial audit of the London 
County Council's accounts—that dealing with the working. 
house dwellings and steamboats—has been issued. The 
auditors, Mr. Peat (president of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants) and Mr. Pixley, note a very considerable loss in 
regard to dwellings, but the amount cannot be stated by us 
without an analysis for which we have no space. The proof 
of the economic risk of such experiments is patent. The 
steamboat scheme, now abandoned, shows an ultimate loss on 
working, upkeep, realisation of assets, and interest on the debt 
estimated by the auditors as amounting to at least £300,000. 


The New York correspondent of the Times gives on Tuesday 
some details of the Republican campaign fund. The total 
sum subscribed was a little over £330,000, in addition to some 
£124,000 distributed to the various State Committees. There 
is apparently an unspent balance. Mr. Taft’s brother, Mr. 
C. P. Taft, heads the list with a subscription of £22,000. 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Pierpont Morgan gave £4,000 each. 
Mr. Roosevelt gave £200. The names of Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Harriman do not appear, in spite of the play made with 
their names by Democratic orators. The Democratic Party 
has also filed its balance-sheet. The receipts amount to 
£124,128, and the expenses to £123,882. The Republican 
fund is said to be less than on any occasion within the past 
twenty-five years. But formerly no statements of funds were 
published, and we suspect that mystery as usual led to 
considerable overestimates. 


A terrible disaster happened on Wednesday to the British 
steamer ‘ Sardinia,’ which had just left Malta for Alexandria. 
Flames were discovered in one of the holds, and they spread 
so rapidly that all hope of extinguishing them was very soon 
abandoned. There were about two hundred and fifty persons 
on board, including the crew of thirty-nine; the passengers 
were mostly Arabs, Levantines, Maltese, and Egyptians, and 
a few were Europeans. The ship, burning fiercely, was 
beached near the harbour. A heavy sea was running, and 
added enormously to the difficulties. When the ship struck 
there were several explosions. One European passenger, 
several of the crew, including the captain, and over a 
hundred Arabs lost their lives by burning or drowning. 
Some of the Arabs, especially the women and children, 
refused to jump overboard, even though boats were waiting 
alongside to pick them up. The fire is said to have been 
caused by the carelessness of some of the Arabs. The captain 
and crew seem to have done all that was possible to save the 
passengers. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 84—on Friday week 84j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
satipenilicnce 


A SPECIAL TAX ON LAND. 


PIECE of land, a house, a share in a company, or a 
block of Government stock,—none of these can find 
money to meet the demands of the tax-collector. Such 
material objects have no purses and no pockets into which 
they can put their hands. It takes a man to pay a tax. 
What, then, do we mean when we talk about Jand or 
stocks or other things of the kind paving taxes or bearing 
this or that burden imposed by Government? What 
we mean is that the individuals who own these particular 
forms of property pay in accordance with the amount of 
their possession of these objects or proprietary rights. 
Men are required to contribute to the needs of the State 
in respect of them. That is only another way of saying that 
these objects are taken as proofs, standards, or measures 
of men’s ability to pay. Unless we are to assume that 
the State ought to show itself opposed to certain forms 
of property, and ought to desire to penalise their 
possessors, the true principle of taxation must obviously 
be that each man shall contribute to the needs of the 
State according to his ability. The State does not 
ask that everybody should give it £1 or £5 a year 
whether he be rich or poor, but says instead that a 
certain percentage or proportion of each man’s property 
is to be given for the public needs. If a man is 
poor, the contribution is necessarily a small one. If he is 
rich, the contribution is necessarily large. This principle 
of making each man contribute in direct proportion to 
his ability to contribute has, however, been found by 
Governments easier to lay down than to carry out. 
difficult to ascertain accurately a man’s ability to bear 
taxation, because men cannot be depended upon to disclose 
truthfully to the State the extent of their wealth. Hence 
the possession of certain kinds of property has been taken 
as an indication or measure of wealth. One of the most 
obvious of these measures is the value of the house in 
which a man lives. Speaking generally, the richer the 
man, the better and more valuable his house. 
. We can hardly doubt that the majority of people, what- 
ever their particular political convictions, will in the 
abstract agree to what we have just stated, and will not 
desire to fasten upon any particular form of property and 
treat its possession as bad in itself and rendering a man 
liable to having extra and onerous burdens imposed on 
him by the State. But though this may be an abstract 
principle to which most men would assent, we constantly 
find people in practice picking out a particular form of 
property and declaring that it ought to be made to pay a 
special tax. A striking example of this is to be found in 
Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle. The Daily Chronicle has 
distinguished itself among Liberal papers by the courage and 
persistence with which it has pointed out what it terms “The 
3udget Crisis,”—namely, the very large amount of new taxa- 
tion which will have to be imposed next spring in order that 
the present Government shall pay their way. In an article 
on Monday the Dai/y Chronicle put the amount which will 
be required for new taxation almost, if not quite, as high 
as we did last Saturday. It told us that twenty millions 
would be needed, and in going into detail indicated clearly 
that the writer felt that he was hardly putting the figure 
high enough, and that in reality our calculation of twenty- 
five millions was nearer the mark He next proceeded to 
show, with no little force and ability, how almost all the 
suggestions that had been made for getting the twenty 
willions in question were either impracticable or else 
would fail to yield anything approaching the sum required. 
On Wednesday the writer in the Daily Chronicie unfolded 
his own plan, a plan which we cannot help thinking has 
had some official suggestion or iuspiration. The Daily 
Chronicle’s plan is to impose a new tax on land. “ Land 
value,” we are told, “is the great reservcir of national 
wealth,” and “to this ample reservoir the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may resort with confidence.” Nay, more, 
according to the writer in the Daily Uhronicle, such a Land- 
tax is to partake of the magical nature which Tariff 
Reformers attribute to their sshemes. The new Land-tax 
will not merely fill the national Exchequer, but will, we 
are assured, be from the inaustrial standpoint a means of 
increasing the nation’s wealth. It will, that is, be one 
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of those delightful imposts_ which actually create money, 
It will apparently be twice blessed. The gold yilj 
breed gold—If this is 80, we cannot help bein 
a little disappointed at the moderation, nay, nigpard: 
liness, of the Daily Chronicle in its handling of jtg 
great discovery. A tax capable of “filling the coffers 
of the Treasury” in this way, and at the same time 
of actually “ increasing the nation’s wealth,” ought to be 
run for all it is worth, and not stopped in this arbitrary 
and wasteful way at twenty-two iillions—The manner jn 
which the tax is to be levied is simple enough. A new 
valuation of the capital value of landed property is to be 
made throughout the United Kingdom, and upon this 
capital value a tax of a penny in the pound is to be levied. 
The Daily Chronicle estimates that the true annual rateable 
value of all the land in England is £243,660,000. From 
this is to be deducted the value of the buildings, &c., on the 
land, and these are put at £146,640,000. The result is that 
the land value is some £97,000,000. To this the Daily 
Chronicle adds £5,000,000 for the annual value of vacant 
land not at present assessed, and finally obtains as the 
total net annual value of land in England the sum of 
£102,000,000. To this, however, the Daily Chronicle, 
“in order to comply with the definition of ‘capital land 
value’ in Class III. of the Government Bill for the ascer- 
tainment of land values in Scotland,” adds the amount of 
all the public burdens on real property, which it puts 
at some £78,000,000 a year. We thus arrive at a 
tetal annual value of £180,000,000. For Scotland the 
total land value is placed at £21,000,000, and for Ireland 
at £14,500,000. Thus the total for the United Kingdom 
is £215,500,000 At twenty-five years’ purchase (i.e., on 
a 4 per cent. basis), this represents a capital land value of 
£5,387,500,000. On such a sum a tax of a penny in the 
pound means a gross yield of just under £22,500,000 per 
annum. ‘That is the Datly Chronicle scheme. 

We venture to say that not only a more ridiculous but a 
more unjust proposal for raising revenue has never been 
made in the history of taxation,—granted always that the 
true principle is to make men pay according to their ability, 
and not to penalise a man because he happens to be the 
owner of a particular kind of property. ‘lhe best way to 
understand the grossness of this injustice is to imagine 
the law put into operation, and then to examine a specific 
case. We will apply this test, and we venture to say that 
if there is any sense of justice left in this country, the 
result should be to blow the Daily Chronicle scheme out 
of the water. Mr. Smith, who was a successful man of 
business, made £480,000, and invested half of it, or 
£240,000, in land, and the other half in Government 
securities and in shares in various companies. Mr. Smith 
had two daughters, and resolved to divide his wealth 
equally between them. For family reasons, he determined 
to leive the land to one daughter, Mrs. Jones, and the 
stocks and shares to the other daughter, Mrs. Robinson, 
the incomes from the two sources of property being roughly 
the sume, a valuation made for the purposes of his 
will showing that the capital value of the two halves 
of the property was also about equal. Therefore, as 
far as their ability to contribute to the needs of the 
State was concerned, the two sisters were left in an 
identical position. Neither ought to be asked to contribute 
more than the other under any just system of taxation. 
Now let us assume the Daily Chronicle's scheme to have 
come into operation, and compare its effect on the two equally 
wealthy sisters. ‘To the landed proprietor, Mrs. Jones, 
comes the tax-collector, and informs her that the capital 
value of her land is £240,000, and that, therefore, under 
the land value taxation scheme she will have to pay £1,000 
a year in new and extra taxation. Mrs. Robinson he leaves 
entirely alone because she does not happen to be possessed 
of any landed property. Now can it be said that there is 
any reason, moral, economic, or political, why the State 
should thus take £1,000 a year more from Mrs. Jones than 
from Mrs. Robinson ? 

It 1s idle to meet our argument by saying that of course 
there may be some hard cases, or that we have taken 
a special or unlikely case, and that therefore our argument 
falls. Cases resembling in a greater or less degree that 
which we have chosen will occur to any one who gives the 
subject a few moments’ thought. The whole country will 
be full of such instances of injustice if Jand is singled out 
for special taxation. There is not the slightest reason why, 
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if the State decides to tax capital values, this enormous 
preference should be given to the possessors of non-landed 
property. Curiously enough, our ancestors realised this 
fact over two hundred years ago. When the Land-tax was 
imposed in the reign of William and Mary, though it was 
walled a Land-tax, it was in reality an Income-tax. As far 
as the somewhat unscientific officials and lawyers of those 
days were able, the so-called Land-tax was imposed also 
upon other forms of property. In reality the tax of 1692 
was a clumsy Income-tax. No doubt personal property, 
after its wont, soon slipped its neck out of the collar, 
but down till a hundred years ago there were still 
some traces of the Income-tax side of the imposition, 
and a certain number of official salaries, we believe, 
still paid Land-tax. At present, however, only land 
remains taxable under the Land-tax of William and 
‘Mary. The Iaily Chronicle land value tax would, 
as we have shown, be monstrously unjust, even if at the 
sresent moment personal and real property bore equal 
burdens. As a matter of fact, however, the possession 
of land is already heavily penalised, for a special 
burden in the shape of rates falls upon landed 
property. Even though agricultural land has _ been 
relieved of half the rates, the man whose money happens 
to be in land bears a far greater share of public burdens 
than the man whose income is derived from stocks and 
shares. Both men pay rates on their houses, and both 
men pay rates on their outbuildings; but when this is 
done, the owner of stocks and shares escapes any further 
contribution to the local burdens. The man whose 
money is in land has to bear in addition that special tax 
on the industry of agriculture which we call rates on 
agricultural land. And here we may note also that when 
rates were first imposed they were intended to be a local 
Income-tax, the statute of Elizabeth requiring all men to 
contribute “ according to their ability.” Personal property, 
however, here as in the case of the Land-tax of William 
aud Mary, escaped the burden, and the whole weight of 
taxation fell upon the land. Curiously enough, the 
fact that the rates were once a local Income-tax is 
still remembered in our laws. Every year a special 
Act is passed exempting personal property from the 
rates, and imposing rates only upon land, houses, tithes, 
and underwoods. 


We venture to say that if the plan we are discussing is 
examined by any impartial body which has the facts before 
it, and which does not set out with the desire to penalise the 
possessors of land as if they were for some reason or other 
enemies of their country, it will be found that if anything 
in the nature of the Daily Chronicle scheme is to be adopted, 
not only capital land values, but all capital values, must be 
taxed. If that were done, the special injustice to which 
we are now drawing attention would disappear. In the 
abstract there is a good deal to be said in favour of a 
general tax upon capital. because such a tax, if fairly 
imposed, would be in complete accordance with the true 
principle of making each man contribute according to his 
ability,—that is, according to his total wealth. Granted 
the difficulty of assessment could be got over, nothing 
would be fairer than for the tax-collector to call upon the 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Kobinson of the case we have put 
above and say to each of them :—“ Your total wealth is 
estimated at £240,000. The Government, for the needs 
of ithe State, require a contribution from you, and you 
are accordingly assessed at a farthing, or whatever the 
sum may be, in the pound on the capital value of your 
whole property.” If this were done, and done equitably, 
we should have a just tax. The difficulty, of course, 
lies in the assessment, and in preventing persons from 
concealing a portion of their wealth. No doubt the thing 
is done in the case of the Death-duties, and it may well 
be urged that what can be done on an average every 
thirty years can be done every year. In one sense, indeed, 
the task would become easier by being annual, because the 
taxation authorities would be able to check new acquisi- 
tions of property by individuals. There are, however, we 
admit, a good many objections to a system for the taxation 
of capital values. But into these we cannot enter just 
now. All we are concerned to say at the present moment 
is that if there is to be taxation of land values, there 
must also be taxation of capital values in general. To 
single out and penalise land would be an injustice so gross 
that it could never be maintained. 





THE DANGER OF INVASION. 


ii is unnecessary for us to waste many words in express- 
ing our agreement with the spirit of Lord Roberts’s 
warning to the nation that it is not prepared to resist 
invasion, and that unless and until such preparation is 
made we are not free from what is virtually the risk of 
national destruction. Our readers can have had no doubt 
as to what would be the attitude of the Spectator towards 
his speech. They can also have no doubt, granted the 
danger of invasion, of what in our opinion is the only true 
and satisfactory remedy. It is the training of the whole 
male population of these islands to arms, so that if 
invasion were to take place we should have such a supply 
of men to resist the enemy as would ensure victory. 
By universal military training on the Swiss system we 
can ensure the maintenance in these islands of a home 
field army or national militia sufficiently numerous to be 
able to prevent, as far as any human precautions can 
prevent, the blow at the heart. What makes it specially 
important that we should take the precaution of adopting 
universal military training is that by doing so we shall 
almost certainly prevent invasion ever being tried by an 
enemy. Looked at from the enemy’s point of view, 
there are tremendous risks in, and therefore tremendous 
military objections to, invasion. To place a hundred and 
fifty thousand or two hundred thousand men upon 
shipboard while we still have the general command 
of the sea, and to fling them on these shores, would be 
somewhat of a gambler’s act even in our present unpro- 
tected condition. The magnitude of the stake to be won, 
however, by such a gambler’s throw presents a temptation 
which may, if we do not take the necessary precautions, 
some day prove irresistible. ‘* We cannot be sure to win,” 
would be the thought of the enemy, “ but if we do, we shall 
have done the biggest thing in the world. Therefore it is 
worth trying. ‘ Boldness, boldness, and again boldness,’ is 
a sound maxim.” Clearly this is a temptation which we do 
not want to keep before the eyes of possible foes. Rather, 
our endeavour should be to make them feel, as they would 
feel if our whole population were trained to arms, that the 
invasion of Britain is a game that is “ not worth the candle,” 
and must therefore be ruled out of their calculations. 
“Even if we can get over the naval difficulties, elude the 
British Fleet, and manage to throw two hundred thousand 
men into the country, we shall still,” the enemy would 
argue, “be doomed to defeat, for those two hundred 
thousand men would be overwhelmed by the million 
or so of armed men whom the British will be able 
to bring into the field. Under such conditions the 
chances of success are so infinitesimally small that they 
are not worth taking.” 


What we have said above is the supreme argument in 
favour of universal military training, and of imposing 
upon the youth of the country the obligation to belong to 
a properly organised field army (of course purely for home 
defence) for the first three or four years after the com- 
pletion of their initial training, and for a further period 
to a large national reserve. By making this comparatively 
small sacrifice—though, let us add, we should be just 
as strongly in favour of universal military training 
if the sacrifice were infinitely greater—we can, humanly 
speaking, put aside at once the danger of invasion, 
provided, of course, that the general command of the 
sea is also assured. ‘The possession of a trained and 
armed nation plus sea power would put us defensively 
iu a position of complete security. But though this is the 
supreme argument, it is by no means the only argument 
in favour of the adoption of the system which secures 
unanimous approval from the democracies of Switzerland 
and Norway. We cannot doubt that the three or four 
months’ initial training which is proposed by the National 
Service League, coupled with three or four years in the 
Territorial Army, would confer enormous physical, moral, 
and even intellectual advantages upon the bulk of the 
population. Though we admit that the Continental plan 
of taking men for two or three years and subjecting them 
to military training in barracks is bad for the nation, we 
are convinced that there is not a young man between 
seventeen aud twenty-one in this country who would not 
be the better for three months’ intensive military 
training such as that given to the Spectalor Experi- 
mental Company. Such a training does not turn a man 
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into an automaton, nor is it open to any of the other 
objections to militarism. On the contrary, it greatly 
improves the sense of discipline and the power of co- 
operation, while its pbysical effects are beneficial in the 
highest degree. ‘Three months shoulder to shoulder with 
their poorer fellow-citizens would do the sons of the rich 
and of the moderately well off nothing but good. The 

rosperous working man’s son would also be taught to think 
feos of class distinctions, both above and below him, while 
for the lads of the slums it would often prove nothing short 
of physical salvation. We are the last people in the world 
to desire the rule of the drill-sergeant, or to imagine that 
the extremes of military discipline are good for men. A 
little of the drill-sergeant, however, and some, but not an 
excess of, military discipline are beyond question good for 
all of us. Under the system proposed by the National Service 
League we should get the advantages that Continental States 
derive from their systems without their drawbacks. 

From the moral and political point of view it is, in our 
opinion, essential that men should be made, as they can be 
made by military training, to realise the seriousness of war 
and the essential duty of the citizen to defend, if necessary, 
his home and his liberty. The enforcement of such an 
obligation, we are certain, makes for peace, and not 
for war. As long as war is a kind of terrible and 
exciting, but perfectly safe, luxury for the great bulk 
of the population—it is apt to be considered such 
a luxury when men hire others to fight for them, 
and when they feel that there is not the slightest risk 
of their ever having to fight themselves—waves of 
Jingoism such as have occasionally swept over this country 
are a real danger and a real source of demoralisation. 
When, however, men have brought home to them, as they 
have brought home to them by military training, the 
possibility of having to expose their own lives to the 
risks of war, the result is sobering in a high degree. 
We disagreed profoundly with Mr. Balfour’s statement, 
made in Parliament while he was Prime Minister, 
in which he ruled out the possibility of invasion, 
holding that it went much too far and was much too 
absolute. We disliked it, however, still more for its 
moral consequences, and for the fact that it tended to 
unman the British people and to drown them in security. 
Even if its truth had been capable of complete proof, we 
would far rather that it had never been stated. ‘To tell 
men: “ So secure are you from invasion that, do what you 
will, you will never be called upon to defend your country,” 
is not a safe proposition to put before human beings con- 
stituted as they are. To tell them, as we hope to be able 
to tell them some day: “ You are now, humanly speaking, 
secure, but you are only secure because you are trained to 
the use of arms and know how, if necessary, to die for 
your country,” is to assure them of a very different kind 
of security, and one which does not demoralise. In one 
case the man is counting on safety through his good 
fortune. In the other he is relying upon a safety secured 
by sacrifice, and that is the security which it does a man 
no harm to feel. 

We have dealt elsewhere with Lord Roberts’s speech 
and the debate thereon, but will say here that we agree 
with Lord Milner in wishing that the Resolution had 
been differently worded. We should have liked a more 
open declaration in favour of universal military training. 
That Lord Roberts himself would have preferred such a 
declaration we do not of course doubt for a moment, for 
he is the pioneer of the movement. We presume that the 
form of Resolution adopted was chosen for tactical reasons. 
Still, the fact remains that the immediate need of the 
country is not to increase the Regular Army, but to 
give the nation the benefits, military, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, of universal training. Incidentally the bestowal 
of such a training will, we are convinced, greatly 
improve our standing Army, and also will make it much 
easier at moments of stress to raise voluntary forces 
for use oversea. If we may be pardoned once more 
for referring to the Spectator Experimental Company, 
that sampling of the question in a tiny spoonful showed 
that a military training, even of a very intensive and 
rigorous kind, does not set men against joining, of their 
own free will, the Regular Forces of the Crown, but rather 
the reverse. When the Spectator Company was recruited, 
only two or three of the lauds expressed the intention of 
joining the Regulars if they found they liked soldiering. At 








the end of the training, however, very nearly forty per 
cent. desired to enter the Army and did their best to do 
so. Incidentally the adoption of the Swiss system or it, 
equivalent here would greatly improve and strengthen that 
force for policing the Empire which we call the Regular 
Army. Again, when next we have to call for volunteers 
to fight the nation’s battles overseas, as we called for 
them in the Boer War, the answer would be made, not 
by men who had never fired a rifle or done a day's drill 
in their lives, and therefore had nothing to offer except 
their untrained patriotism, but by men who had been 
well grounded in the soldier's duties. 





THE EMPEROR'S TWO VOICES. 


URING the past week there have been conflicting 
reports in the American newspapers as to the 
nature of the interview with the German Emperor which 
was to have appeared in the Century Magazine, but which 
was cancelled just before publication. Whatever the 
wording of the interview, the German Government appear 
to have thought it worth while to pay the considerable 
sum of money required to make good the loss of the large 
number of copies already printed. ‘lhe interview, of which 
a well-known American, Dr. W. Bayard Hale, was the 
author, having been, as we have said, actually in type, it 
was not to be supposed that its contents could be kept 
secret. The New York American came out with one 
version, and this was immediately contradicted by Dr, 
Hale. The World then came out with another version, 
and published a photograph of Dr. Hale’s proofs with 
corrections apparently in his own handwriting. Dr, 
Hale denied the veracity of this version also. In one 
place some lines were crossed out, and in the margin were 
written the words: “ This is all wrong.” When asked 
for an explanation of the existence of this facsimile, 
Dr. Hale said that the words we have quoted, which would 
be taken by the ordinary observer for the correction of a 
particular passage, really referred to the whole interview. 
Far be it from us to attempt the collation of the rival 
versions. It is enough for us to know that there was such 
an interview, and that great pressure was exerted to procure 
its suppression. ‘The exact words matter little, for those 
who are behind the scenes have been for long familiar 
with the reports of comments and criticisms on inter- 
national politics uttered impulsively and characteristically 
by the German Emperor. These reports coincide much 
too closely for them to be set aside as mere uninformed or 
malicious gossip. ‘The substance and direction of the 
Emperor’s remarks made from time to time on British 
actions to persons not of British nationality are in no sense 
secrets. ‘l'hey have been made on several occasions during 
the past three or four years to Americans, Frenchmen, 
and others. We take it, then, to be established that the 
Emperor bas emphatically and frequently condemned 
the alliance of Great Britain with Japan as betraying the 
true interests of the white races; that he has suggested 
that Germany and the United States have a mission to 
uphold the interests of the Western world in the Pacific, 
and, since these have been sacrificed by Britain, in 
opposition to Britain; and that he has spoken of the 
possibility of our losing some of our possessions as the 
penalty of a selfish and immoral policy. ‘here are other 
points, such as reflections upon our tyrannical action in 
crushing the Boer Republics, but these are enough. 

Has not the German Emperor all the right in the 
world, it will be asked, to make these criticisms if he 
believes in them? We, of course, agree that he has. 
We have often ourselves discussed certain unfavour- 
able aspects of the Japanese Alliance. But we must 
candidly say that we do experience a difficulty in 
reconciling the frequency and zest of these criticisms 
with the protestations of particular friendship for Great 
Britain contained in the Daily Telegraph interview. Here 
we may be met by the objection that it is inherently 
utterly improbable that the German Emperor should 
actually have contemplated the publication of two inter- 
views almost at the same time, one professing deep friend- 
ship for Great Britain, and the other containing in substance 
the derogatory opinions we have mentioned. Our answer is 
that “ psychologically” the thing is not at all improbable. 
The German Emperor is notoriously reckless in his state- 








ments—that may be regarded as only one manifestation 
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of his admitted courage and versatility—and every close 


observer of human nature will bear us out when we 
remark that reckless people easily forget what they 
have said, and therefore are capable of ignoring patent 
contradictions and discrepancies in their statements. 
The longer the interval between two statements on the 
same subject, the greater are likely to be the discrepancies ; 
but even a short interval may breed a good many. There 
is, indeed, no reason to be astonished at the existence of 
two declarations by the German Emperor each with its 
different bias. They are the direct products of his 
temperament ; the Emperor wishes to convince his 
audience of the moment, and he employs the arguments 
which will serve his purpose without any kind of 
scientific balancing. This is no new thing. The 
famous telegram to Mr. Kruger was a declaration 
with one bias, and the statement as to helping Great 

Britain with military plans during the Boer War was 

a declaration with an exactly contrary bias. Whatever 
else may be disputed, these are admitted facts, and they 

rove what we have said. Our point, in fine, is this: 
that though the interview in the Daily Telegraph, in 
spite of its menacing, nay, hectoring, tone, was meant to 
be friendly to Great Britain, the German Emperor is 
capable, under the stress of different circumstances, of 
giving quite a different turn to his meaning. He speaks 
with two voices, and it is most necessary for us to be 
conscious of the existence of this fact. A voice which 
changes from one key to another without the consciousness, 
apparently, of its possessor is an incalculable element in 
any concert. Even if we were to assume that the friendly 
sentiments towards Great Britain were spoken by the 
more authentic voice, and that everything else came from 
an occasional voice, it would still remain obvious that 
the existence of this latter voice caunot be forgotten. 
Some excellent people talk as though a want of courtesy 
and humanity could alone prevent Great Britain from 
cordially declaring her conviction that only the friendly 
voice will ever be heard again. That is surely a gambler’s 
throw, and is a capital example of the risks to which 
amiable sentiment would expose us. It would be madness 
for us to act in that way. And our refusal to do so does 
not involve any deadly affront to the German Emperor. 
Iet us use a simple illustration to explain our meaning. 
Two great firms are rivals in business. The heads of 
them are not merely acquainted with one another, they are 
even on friendly social terms. But this social friendliness 
for one another does not in any way abate the rigours of their 
competition. Each man knows that certain attempts he 
makes to improve his business position are indirectly attacks 
on the comfort and security of his rival. But both consent 
to regard this conflict as an impersonal thing—a thing 
apart—which must necessarily go on, but without affecting 
their personal relations and without personal rancour. In 
the same way, we would say that to think of a personal 
statement by the German Emperor as all of a sudden 
giving us reasou either to modify the vigilance with which 
we guard our own interests in the world, or to grow 
furiously excited about our position, is a piece of sheer 
folly. We should play the wise and temperate part of 
being neither unduly exalted by impulsive advances nor 
unduly alarmed at symptoms of hostility. 

Speaking with two voices is, moreover, traditional in 
the foreign policy of Germany, and when the Emperor 
himself adopts a habit of which Bismarck was a muster 
—take, for instance, the alternate smoothness and rough- 
ness with which Austria was addressed before the war of 
1866—he is not doing anything discordant with German 
diplomatic tradition. It 1s an uncomfortable method, 
however, and we hope, with the German people, that the 
gradual rise of Constitutionalism in Germany will even- 
tually remove all possibility of this perplexing ambiguity 
causing any disturbance in the world. The German people 
are great in moral and intellectual qualities, a noble and a 
puissant race, and we make no charge or complaint against 
them whatever. We only appeal for vigilauce among the 
people of Britain. Let no one listen only to one Imperial 
voice when it is certain that there are two. Let the 
facts be studied. It is useless to repeat in a flurry of 
ignorance that those who do study and cali attention to 
them are “trying to stir up ill-feeling.” This is a piece 
of political cant which can be as dangerous as anything 
it is intended to avert. 








THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL. 


HOSE people who can cast their minds back to the 
year 1903 will remember with what hopeful eyes Mr. 
Wyndham’'s Land Purchase Bill of that year was regarded 
by members of all parties. For the part we ourselves took 
in supporting that measure we have no apology to make ; 
but we must in candour admit that subsequent events 
have largely justified, as Mr. Birrell himself admitted the 
other day, the foresight of those who prophesied that the 
finance of the Bill would break down. It is primarily to 
deal with this breakdown that Mr. Birrell has now intro- 
duced another measure of a most far-reaching character. 
Some of the provisions of this new measure are in no way 
concerned with the finance of land purchase, and about these 
we shall have a word or two to say presently. First, how- 
ever, it is well to be clear on the purely financial question. 
That the terms of the Act of 1903, so far as they have 
already formed the basis of definite agreement, must 
be adhered to even the opponents of that Act would 
necessarily agree, and it is gratifying to find that, in this 
respect at any rate, the present Government appreciate 
the sanctity of contract. Whatever cost may be involved 
to the State, the bargains made with its approval and 
under its guarantee must be carried out. The whole of 
the existing difficulty has arisen from the fact that it is 
impossible to issue Irish land stock at par, and con- 
sequently for every £100 cash raised it is necessary to 
issue more than £100 of stock. The interest upon 
this excess stock must be paid by some one; but the 
Act of 1903 only charges the tenant-purchaser with the 
interest on the actual cash. Where, then, is the interest 
on the excess stock to come from? Mr. Birrell, loudly 
cheered, as may be well imagined, by the Nationalist 
Members, has now announced that he proposes to place 
the whole charge for the interest and Sinking Fund 
of this excess stock upon the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom. 

In the first place, it is well to note that this proposal is 
entirely at variance with the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed last November to inquire into the 
finance of Irish land purchase. That Committee, over 
which Mr. Walter Runciman presided, and of which Sir 
Felix Schuster was a member, reported emphatically that, 
in their opinion, “ the contribution made by the taxpayer 
to land purchase is fully sufficient, and could not equitably 
be increased for the purpose of relieving the Irish rate- 
payers of a charge imposed upon them by the Act.” It 
was generally believed until recently that this portion, at 
any rate, of the Report of the Committee had been accepted 
by the Government. here is nothing in the Act of 1903 
which in the least degree requires or suggests that the 
taxpayer should now undertake this burden. On the 
contrary, the authors of that Act, with more foresight than 
was apparent in some of their proposals, specially provided 
that the loss involved in the issue of excess stock should 
be met, in the first instance, out of what is known as the 
Irish Development Grant, and secondly, out of certain 
grants voted by Parliament, and at present used for the 
relief of Irish rates. They even went further, and provided 
that after all these funds, amounting to over £1,000,000 
a year, had been exhausted, the liability should then be 
met by a charge upon certain other [rish funds, which 
need not now be specified. 

In view of these express and elaborate provisions for 
protecting the taxpaver, it is impossible to argue that the 
bargain of 1903 for a momeut contemplated the step 
which Mr. Birreitl uow proposes to take. Nor can that 
step be defended by any uppea! to inherent principles of 
equity. The terms upon which Irish landlords and 
tenants agreed to sell and buy are primarily a matter of 
their private concern. If the State by lending its credit 
facilitates the transaction, that is the utmost that it can 
fairly be called upon todo. It is much more than it does 
for the vast majority of its citizens. We should all of us 
be glad of the opportunity of burrowing money from the 
Government at «a low rate of interest, and using it to 
extend our businesses or to pay off our old debts. The 
State, however, even for a matter of admitted public 
importance such as land purchase in Ireland, cannot be 
asked to do more than lend its actual credit. At the 
present time its credit —. a higher rate of interest 
than was necessary in 1903, and therefore that higher 
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rate of interest must be paid by the persons who are 
permitted to use the credit of the State for their private 
advantage. This consideration of course only applies to 
future agreements for sale and purchase ; and Mr. Birrell 
has so far accepted the principles here laid down that he 
does propose that in future agreements the tenant shall 

ay a slightly higher rate of interest, though, as far as can 
be calculated, the increase will be insufficient to cover the 
losses incurred. ‘There is, however, an immense sum of 
money involved in agreements which have already been 
entered into but not yet completed. T'o complete these 
agreements it is necessary for the State to provide some 
£50,000,000, and it cannot charge any higher interest than 
was provided in the Act of 1903. But the State is under no 
obligation to raise all this money at once. The Act of 1903 
expressly provided that the decision with regard to the 
raising of money for land purchase in Ireland should rest 
with the Treasury, and Mr. Wyndham estimated that it 
would be impossible to raise more than £5,000,000 a 
year. The Government, therefore, are perfectly justified 
in saying to the landlords who are now waiting for this 
£50,000,000: “You must continue to wait until the 
money market is more favourable.” There is no breach 
of the bargain in taking such a step, and there is no 
injustice to landlords or to tenants. Provision was 
made in the Act for this contingency, and where a 
tenant has made an agreement to purchase, and 
the purchase money is not forthcoming from the State, 
the tenant pays interest, usually at the rate of 3} per 
cent., upon that purchase money. He gains an imme- 
diate advantage, because interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent. on the purchase money is in the majority of cases 
very much less than the rent he was previously paying. 
Nor does the landlord lose. In the normal course, 
under this arrangement his gross rental will indeed 
be reduced by something like 14 per cent., but it is 
admitted that in any case a gross rental of £100 repre- 
sents at the outside £90 of net rental. In return for the 
remaining difference of 4 per cent. the landlord gets the 
advantage of a greatly increased security, for the Land 
Commission will collect the 3} per cent. interest for him 
and be responsible for the payment of it. Doubtless both 
Jandlord and tenant would prefer to have the whole trans- 
action settled ; but if it were made clear to them that by 
persisting in asking for a settlement they would have to 
submit to the strict terms of the Act of 1903, and become 
responsible as ratepayers for the loss on flotation of stock, 
they would certainly prefer to go on as they are. 

We do not wish to complicate this already too compli- 
cated financial issue by saying much about the bonus. This 
was one of the most doubtful features of the Act of 1903, 
and the utmost that Irish landlords can ask is that the 
strict letter of the bargain then made shall be adhered to. 
There is no case whatever for making a fresh charge 
upon the taxpayers of the kingdom in order to increase 
the sum allotted to Irish landlords to induce them to 
sell their estates, as they have been doing during the 
past five years, at a price far in advance of the previous 
market value. 

We now pass to a totally disconnected portion of Mr. 
Birrell’s new Bill,—namely, that which deals with the 
congested districts. The desirability of State intervention 
for the help of the unfortunate people who have been driven 
by political or economic forces to the extreme West of 
Ireland has been recognised by both parties. Whether the 
work actually accomplished has fulfilled the expectations 
of those who initiated it is another question. There is 
grave reason to fear that the intervention of the British 
Government has only succeeded in converting poor people 
into paupers. In some aspects possibly the material 
condition of these unfortunate people has been improved ; 
but they have become to a large extent the dependents of 
the Congested Districts Board, maintaining a livelihood 
solely by means of subsidies provided by the rest of the 
kingdom. It is admitted, moreover, on all hands that a 
large part of the problem of poverty in the West of 
Ireland is untouched. Numbers of peasants are still trying 
té maintain an existence on land insufficient for their 
maintenance. The natural and obvious remedy is to assist 
them to go to a new world where there is plenty of land 
waiting cultivation. Instead of doing this, Mr. Birrell, in 
obedience to the clamour of the Nationalist Party, proposes 
to break up the grass-lands, which are the main source of 





ee 
the agricultural prosperity of Ireland, and to hand the 
over to these peasants to be used as tillage-land. Whether 
in practice they will so be used is more than doubtfy] a 
already it appears that some of the peasants who hare 
obtained slices of grass-land by the aid of the Congested 
Districts Board refuse to carry out the agreement to tjjj 
it, and derive an unearned income by selling the growin 
grass to the much-abused graziers. 8 

In any case, however, the policy which Mr. Birrell has 
now adopted is bound to be economically disastrous, Jt 
is all very well to win a cheer in the House of Commons 
by asking Members to “ make up their minds between the 
cattle aud the people”; but everybody who has studied 
the history of Ireland knows that, not to-day only, but 
for centuries past, the cattle industry has been the 
typical industry of the country. If that is destroyed 
Ireland's agricultural wealth goes with it. The idea 
that the fortunes of the grazier alone are at stake ig 
fundamentally wrong. The grazier provides a market for 
the little farmer who breeds store cattle, and if this market 
disappears the most profitable branch of the small farmer's 
industry will go too. 

The whole Bill, in fact, seems to have been conceived 
with the sole desire of pandering to the Irish Nationalist 
Party. We hope it will be opposed, not merely by the 
Unionist representatives of Ireland who realise the 
economic disasters threatened, but also by all English 
Members who appreciate the supreme importance of 
observing sound principles of public finanee. 





A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


S the Lords have practically determined what the 
result of the debate on the Licensing Bill shall be, 
there is no use in dwelling upon the arguments we have 
advanced in favour of reading the Bill a second time, 
We had no more wish than they to see the Bill as it 
stands and unamended become law. What we desired 
was that the Peers should have improved the measure, 
even though such improvement would, from the point of 
view of the Government, have made it into a new Lill. It 
would then have remained for the Cabinet to have avcepted 
the amendments, or else have abandoned the measure, and 
have accepted the responsibility for its loss. It is of little 
use, however, to bewail the past. We can only register our 
regret, and pass on to consider what is best to be done iu 
the changed circumstances. We have, that is, to consider 
how the liquor question is to be handled, since the treat- 
ment of it by direct legislation has for the time become 
impossible, 

That it should be handled in some fashion we are quite 
as much convinced as the Government themselves. We 
have always heid that the holders of monopolies created by 
the State should pay a reasonable and proper price for the 
highly lucrative privilege granted them. ‘That the sale of 
liquor is such a monopoly the most convinced advocate of 
the trade cannot deny. The most valuable public-house 
in England would find its custom worth comparatively 
little if any number of rival taverns might be opened 
within a mile of it. No doubt one of the motives which 
have led the State to forbid this is one of police. Public- 
houses supply a legitimate want; but without police 
regulations they might easily ceme to supply it in a 
quite illegitimate way. For this reason, and also in the 
belief that too great facilities for drinking encourage 
drinking, the State has resorted to a system of licenses, 
and ever since 1552 the right of keeping a public-house has 
been dependent on the permission of the Justices of the 
Peace. But though the original ebject of creating this 
monopoly was not fiscal, the State has never forgone its 
claim to make a charge in return for this valuable privi- 
lege. It remained open to Parliament, whenever it thought 
fit, to impose a monetary consideration for the grant of a 
license, and it has thought fit to do so for more than two 
centuries. It was not, however, till 1880 that the question 
was seriously taken in hand. From various causes the 
average value of a licensed house had by that time 
greatly increased, and in 1879 a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords reported that the effect of receut 
legislation had been “largely to raise the value of this 
property, and it would seem but just that the public should 
receive a greater portion than hitherto of the profits of a 
moncpoly thus artificially created.” One very remarkable 
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eS 
instance of the increase in value was in Glasgow, where 


the average rental of licensed houses, which in 1853 was 
£31 6s., had risen by 1877 to £93 6s., and the Committee 
felt no doubt “that a similar, though not always so 
remarkable an increase in their value has prevailed 
throughout Great Britain. _ This Report formed the 
basis of the licensing provisions in Mr. Gladstone's 
Budget of 1880. Unfortunately the new Jicense-duties 
were calculated on the principle of a minimum and a 
maximum scale, and the latter was fixed at a point 
which bore no analogy to the facts of the trade. As 
Mr. Gladstone framed the scale, it began at houses rated 
at less than £10, and ended at houses rated at £100. The 
duty on the former was fixed at £5, or half the annual 
value; the duty on the latter was fixed at £30, or less than 
a third of the annual value. The House of Commons 
naturally thought that on this scale the more valuable 
houses were unduly favoured, and in the progress of the 
Budget through Committee the highest limit of rating 
was raised from £100 to £700, and the amount of the 
License-duty on houses of this latter value was fixed at 
£60 instead of £30. No change, however, was made in 
the weakest feature of the scale,—the limitation of value 
toa particular figure. There is no reason why a public- 
house should never be worth more than £700. For all 
purposes except that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
they are often worth a great deal more. In 1897 
Mr. E. N. Buxton estimated the actual value of five 
hundred licensed houses, which he considered a fair 
sample, at £5,367,000, which gives an average value of 
£10,734 per house. On what precise footing the 
increased duty should be calculated we will not attempt 
to say on the present occasion. It is enough if it be one 
which gives the State its proportionate share df the 
monopoly to which this rise in value is due. The in- 
equalities of the present scale are extraordinary, and they 
all work out in favour of the richer houses. According 
to Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, in the second edition 
of their valuable work on “ The ‘Taxation of the Liquor 
Trade,” “a house rated at £12 10s. pays a License-duty 
equal to 48 per cent. of its rateable value . .. one 
rated at £75 pays a duty equal to 33 per cent. of it rate- 
able value,” while a house rated at £1,000 pays at 
the rate of but 6 per cent. of its rateable value, “ and 
one rated at £5,000 pays a License-duty equal to little 
more than 1 per cent. of its rateable value.” 

Here, then, is an obvious field for Mr. Lloyd George's 
operations. He will have to find a largely increased revenue 
next year, and as he is fully committed to the policy 
which regards the Government mainly as a great spending 
instrument, he is debarred from treating this necessity as 
one due to a passing accident. He may well, therefore, 
be grateful to the Lords for the chance they have given 
him. If the Licensing Bill had become law, there could 
have been no immediate augmentation of the duties. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would have had to wait 
till the expiration of the time-limit before they could hope 
to work a mine which contains such unexhausted possi- 
bilities of fiscal wealth. Now Mr. Lloyd George is free to 
act for himself, and, according to the estimate of Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell, he may look to raise nearly a third 
of the coming deficit from this source. We are not much 
afraid of any intentional unfairness in the amount of the 
new duties. To a Chancellor of the Exchequer finance 
is a serious thing, and he knows quite well that if he 
fixes a trade duty too high the trade itself begins to 
disappear, and nothing remains of that element in the 
Budget except the unpopularity of having killed a great 
industry. Where revenue is the object the figures of a 
duty conform pretty closely to the amount it is found to 
yield, and Mr. Lloyd George's need for a golden egg will 
be too urgent to leave him any temptation to kill the goose 
which lays it. That higher License-duties will have the 
incidental result of reducing the number of public-houses 
we do not doubt, but the houses affected by the process 
will ordinarily be those which can be most easily spared. 
Where a public-house manages just to keep its head 
above water, the temptation to the owners to run it 
on wrong lines is naturally great. It is a matter of 
importance to them to make it pay, and as the regular 
frequenters are not enough to secure this, the publican 
or the owners will ivevitably be tempted to increase 
either the trade or the profits by irregular means. Either 





illegitimate attractions will be held out to the customer, 
or his liquor will be doctored so as to increase the con- 
sumption of liquor or to lower the quality of the liquor 
supplied. It will be necessary, of course, to take special 
care that neither clubs nor grocers are left to profit by 
their present comparative exemption frem License-duties. 
Both must pay at the same rate as the erdinary public- 
house. The contributions of vendors of intoxicants of all 
sorts must, that is, be equalised. 





SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 

“FF\UE Church has four Gospels, heresies very many,” 

wrote Origen. By the end of the second century the 
position of the Synoptists and of St. John was established as 
authoritative, and, judging by such Apocryphal Gospels as we 
still possess, the decision of the Church in favour of these 
four was not only wise, but inevitable. Nevertheless, the 
early Fathers quote many pregnant sentences as suyings of 
our Lord which belong either to extra-Canonical Gospels or to 
an oral tradition. Papias, writing probably about 140, says 
that he had made a collection of those words of the Lord 
which had been handed down from mouth to mouth, and adds 
that, for his own part, he thinks more of “the living and 
abiding voice” than of books. 

The loss of such a collection was indeed calamitous; but 
possibly parts of it survive scattered up and down the pages of 
early patristic literature. Of recent times a great deal of 
importance has been given to these supposed sayings. They 
have been brought together by the learned, and many critical 
books have been written, especially in Germany, about them. 
The finding of the Oxyrhynchus Logia by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1897, and another discovery of Logia made also in 
Oxyrhynchus in 1903, directed the attention of the reading 
public to the subject. Unfortunately the scholars could offer 
them no definite conclusions. What one accepts another 
rejects. There is, of course, a great general likelihood that 
the whole of the true tradition was not enclosed between the 
four walls of the Canonical Gospels, but of particular evidence 
there is little enough. The ordinary man has no criterion by 
which to judge these wonderful fragments but the inadequate 
one of his own common-sense. 

Professor Bernbard Pick, D.D., has just published a little 
book of extraordinary interest, and one which is evidently the 
fruit of extraordinary labour (“ Paralipomena”; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 3s. 6d. net). In it he has collected more of 
the extra-Canonical “sayings” than have ever before been 
brought together in English. He gives full bibliographical 
references to each, and leaves it to the reader to judge of its 
worth, throwing out to him, however, as a guide the following 
wise and guarded suggestion: “ When we meet in the extra- 
Canonical Gospels with traits which are homogeneous to the 
Christ-picture of the Gospels, let us not disregard them, but 
rather look upon them, though cautiously, as an enrichment 
of the same.” He might bave added a warning as to the 
great danger we are all in of seizing upon passages calculated 
to fill up the obvious lacunae of the Gospel, which may well 
have been invented for that very purpose. But enough 
of caution. The fragments here brought together are in 
many cases so intrinsically true and beautiful as to be well 
worth our study though their authenticity be at best but 





hypothetical. 

Let us take first Professor Swete’s version of a passage 
from a collection of Logia found at Oxyrhynchus in 1903, 
We omit the opening lines, as their meaning is to us utterly 
obscure :—“ The kingdom of heaven is within you, and whoso- 
ever shall know himself shall findit; for if ye shall truly know 
yourselves, ye are the sons and daughters of the Father 
Almighty, and ye shall know yourselves to be in the city of God, 
and ye are the city.” The phrase “ truly know yourselves” 
recalls the words in which the conversion of the prodigal son 
is described in the parable: “ When he came to himself, he 
said .... . 1 will arise and go to my father.” The reference 
to the city of God brings to mind the city “set on an hill” of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the application to let our light 
shine before men. Yet it is not so terse and not so distinctly 
in the manner of our Lord as is the following injunction 
taken from St. Matthew's Gospel (Codex C, Palestinian 
Syriac Library): “And I say unto you, that men must 
give an account of every good word which they shall not 
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speak.” This is, of course, an enlargement, either made by | (“ Apostolic Church Ordinances”) and “Every man who t. 


Christ or added by an evangelist, of the sentence about idle 
words. In the same way we find in the Fathers that the 
duty of mercy is pushed home by various slight additions 
to the received text. 

The subject of mercy brings us to one of the longest 
and most striking passages set down by Professor Pick. It 
occurs in a Coptic fragment translated and published in 1903 
by Professor Julius Béhmer :—* It happened that the Lord 
went forth from the city and walked with His disciples over 
the mountains. And they came toa mountain, and the road 
which led to it was steep. There they found a man with a 
sumpter-mule. But the animal had fallen, for the burden was 
too heavy, and he beat it, that it bled. And Jesus came to 
lim and said: ‘ Man, why dost thou beat thy animal? Seest 
thou not, that it is too weak for its burden, and knowest thou 
not that it suffers pains?’ But the man answered and said: 
* What is that to you? I can beat it as much as I please, since 
it is my property, and I bought it for a good sum of money. 

_Ask those who are with Thee, for they know me and know 
thereof.’ And some of the disciples said: ‘ Yea, Lord, it is as 
he says. We have seen how he bought it. But the Lord 
said: ‘Do you not notice how it bleeds, and hear you not, how 
it laments and cries?’ But they answered and said: ‘ Nay, 
Lord, we hear not that it laments and cries.” And the Lord 
was sad and exclaimed: ‘ Woe to you, that ye hear not how 
it complains to the creator in heaven and cries for mercy. 
But three times woes to him, of whom it complains and cries 
in its distress.’ And He came forth and touched the animal. 
And it arose and its wounds were healed. And Jesus said to 
the man: ‘ Now, go on and beat it no more, that you also may 
find mercy.” Sympathy with the sufferings of animals finds 
few expressions in the New Testament. “ Doth God take care 
for oxen?” St. Paul scornfully asked. But whatever view we 
may take of the personality of our Lord, it is certain that His 
mind is not to be measured by the mind of His age. “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not full on the ground without your Father,” is a Canonical 
saying of which the authenticity is unquestioned. It puts 
St. Paul in the wrong, and from the point of view of 
homogeneity lends colour to the beautiful incident we have 
quoted. 

“They who are with me have not understood me” (quoted 
from the “ Acta Petri”) is a sentence certainly not out of 
harmony with the Canonical Gospel narrative, where the naive 
literalness of the Disciples is continually pointed out. Our 
Lord is represented to us in the Synoptic Gospels as recog- 
nising and understanding good men rather than as being 
recognised or understood by them. As a pendant to this 
“saying,” we would quote one to which the German scholar 
Ropes calls especial attention, declaring it worthy of a place 
in the received Gospels: “The Lord knoweth them that are 
His, both those that are near and those that are far off.” 
Another sentence (found in the “ Codex Askew”), and not put 
into the mouth of Christ, but into that of a Disciple, bears 
upon the same subject. “The disciples thus spake unto 
Jesus: ‘Thou art a key to every man, and the one who shutteth 
to every man.’” This is a strange and very interesting 
comment upon the teaching of Christianity, whoever said it. 
That Christ offered the key of knowledge to all those who 
lived shut up within the confines of legal and ceremonial 
superstition is evident. But it is also true that Christianity 
shuts some doors. In the eyes of the old Roman world it must 
have seemed to shut many more than it opened. Even now 
we are not quite sure how many ways of life it proscribes. 
Its very insistence upon reciprocity is a constantly tightening 
curb upon man’s self-will and passion for self-development. 
It is this restrictive aspect of Christianity which Nietzsche 
hates when he upholds the ideal of the “superman” who is to 
consider himself at all costs, and deprecates that “ moralic 
acid” with which, in his opinion, Christianity has poisoned 
the Western world. 

We will quote only a few more short passages, and then 
leave our readers to examine for themselves this most 
fascinating anthology of Logia. “I am with him who is 


alone” (Epbraem Syrus) and “ Be never glad unless ye are in 
charity with your brother” (Hieronymus) are surely sayings 
worthy to be ascribed to Christ; none but the learned have 
the right to an opinion as to any otber evidence of their 
authenticity. 


“The weak shall be saved through the strong” 





not tempted is not approved” (Cassian) are somehow legs in 
character, though wonderfully true to a common experience 
of life. “But where the pains are, thither hasteneth the 
physician” (Ephraem Syrus) is beautiful, and so jg th, 
following exhortation to that faith which fosters, not dogma. 
tism, but charity :—“Take care of faith and hope, through 
which comes the God-loving and kindly love, which brings lify 
everlasting” (Macarius). 





MEN AND MANNERS. 


ii is a singular world which is peopled by the bright 
creations of those who write books on manners, These 
works have long earned the indulgent affection of those who 
would enjoy a change of social scenery without the expense 
of travelling abroad. In them you may learn of customs jy 
your own country of which you bad always been ignorant, 
and with their help you may become a distinguished 
member of society,—distinguished by your observance of 
the rules of conduct prescribed. Some time ago Mrs, 
Humphry wrote a book called “Manners for Men,” and 
followed it with another called “Etiquette for Every Day,” 
and now we have “ More Manners for Men” (John F. Shay, 
1s. net), as though manners were an accumulated accomplish. 
ment and you could go on indefinitely adding to your collection, 
The men who read “ Manners for Men” and straightway put 
its injunctions into effect have evidently been far from perfect 
all these years. Possibly even this new book will not make 
them perfect, for—wbo knows?—Mrs. Humphry may have 
another book in contemplation to be called, perhaps, “Still 
More Manners for Men.” There can be no real end, indeed, 
to the exploration of the social world of Mrs. Humpbry’s 
vision. It issymbolised for us by such a wide and fascinating 
question (likely to lure on any traveller of spirit) as “Are 
Engaged Girls Greedy?” 

Let us imagine some incidents in the varied but correct 
life of a young man who has made up his mind to avoid 
social solecisms with Mrs. Humplry’s help. He is asked to 
luncheon. “The young man,” we are told, “ wears either 
frock coat and silk hat or morning coat and morning gloves, 
whether grey, yellow, brown, &c.” His doubts, aroused by 
this antithesis, whether he is to wear evening gloves or no 
gloves with the frock coat, or no top hat with the morning coat 
—whether, in fact, the gloves are an alternative to the hat— 
will be resolved, we may hope, in Mrs. Humpbry’s next book. 
“He leaves bis hat and stick in the hall, entrusting them to 
the care of the servant, or servants.’ Perhaps the second 
suggestion is the more weighty; entrusting them to “the 
servants” distributes the responsibility. Or might it not be 
possible to commit the hat to the special care of one servant 
and the stick to the special care of another? Then the 
greatcoat might be mentioned in the next book. For it 
is possible that our young man would be in real anxiety 
about this. It would be an easy matter for Mrs. Humphry, 
and perhaps a great one for him, that he should be warned 
against carrying it with him to luncheon and putting it 
under his chair. 

After luncheon let us suppose him going to his club. Here 
he must pull himself together. He must remember the rules. 
“One of the first things that a young man who has joineda 
club is obliged to learn is that it is not correct to bestow tips 
on waiters or any of the servants of the club. This is always 
rather a surprise to the novice, but he must get accustomed to 
it.” We will assume that our young man has conquered his 
surprise, and that, now quite accustomed to his surroundings, 
he sits down in a serene state of mind to write some letters. 
He has been asked to stay in a country house, and here is his 
answer :— 

“Dear Mrs. ———— 

How kind of you to think of me. I have the greatest 
pleasure in accepting your invitation for Thursday the 15th 
to Tuesday the 20th. I have heard much about the beauty of 
your country and am looking forward to the pleasure of seeing 
you again, and passing a few days with you and your charming 
family. Believe me very sincerely yours — 


P.S.—I have heard from and he is very happy in the 


prospect of his visit to you.” 

In the afternoon our young man happens to travel some- 
where by train, and plays his part in the following episode, 
which we quote fully in Mrs. Humpbry’s cautionary words :— 
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—— 
“The smirking self-assurance of a young woman in a first-class 
railway carriage amused the other occupants one day when 
returning from some fashionable races. She was ushered in by 
the guard, as the third-class carriages were all full. Passing 
down the saloon carriage, she knocked against someone, who, after 
the fashion of the well-bred, apologised to her for what was 
entirely her own fault. The unnecessarily sweet smile with 
which she affably pronounced the word ‘Granted’ caused smiles 
of another character to appear, not only on the face of the person 
addressed, but of others of the party. Seating herself beside this 
entleman, she at once entered into conversation with him about 
the weather, the events of the day at the races, and other topics, 
to which he replied in monosy lables. The other members of the 
party sat listening, and at last it seemed to dawn upon the young 
woman that her attempts at conversation were somewhat out of 


place, so she subsided into silence, after geuially looking round 


the railway carriage, and remarking, ‘'Thirsty weather, I call 
it’ Now this young woman did nothing that was absolutely 
incorrect, except, of course, in using the word ‘granted’ in 
reply to an apology, but her dress, her manner, her free way 
of entering into talk with a man she had never seen before in 
her life, and the whole atmosphere that she exhaled, in a social 
sense, were so absolutely opposed to the society in which she 

accidentally found herself, that she made a lasting, if not a 

very agreeable, impression. As to her final remark, no doubt 

it was echoed most heartily by at least the men who were 
present, as the day had been very hot and sultry, but it almost 

seemed as though she were asking for something to drink, a 

supposition that would be most carefully avoided by a well- 

bred woman. I only mention this incident in order to point out 
how very easy it is to make a social solecism,—one that indicates 

a want of breeding according to the canons of good society.” 

Very easy indeed! And these pitfalls eternally yawn for the 

unwary. But nil desperandum with Mrs. Humphry for our 

leader and Mrs. Humpbry for our omen-giver. 

In the evening our young man goes to a dinner-party, 

bearing himself with that self-possession which marks the 
students of books on manners. “ Arrived in the hall,” says 
Mrs. Humphry, “the servants take his hat, overcoat, &c., and 
he is announced in the drawing-room, which he enters with 
his white gloves on.” Presently the guests go down to dinner, 
and our young man behaves in the following way :—* Having 
found his apportioned [sic] place, he places the lady whom he 
takes in on his right, and places himself beside her. He now 
removes his gloves. During this time he must keep up a 
little small talk, not entering upon any serious or important 
subject until the dinner is a little advanced.” Meanwhile there 
is a useful maxim to bear in mind: “ It is unusual to crumble 
bread in any quantity into one’s soup.” In her next book 
Mrs. Humphry might be more precise,and name the exact 
quantity which she thinks might legitimately be crumbled,— 
an ounce, or two ounces, as the case might be. “Some men 
have a very untidy way of eating, and make their plates look 
far from pleasing by strewing the food all over them. The 
well-bred young man manages better than this. He eats in 
small morsels and absolutely without sound of any kind. If 
he takes sauce he puts it one side of his plate, and manages 
without dropping any of it on his shirt-front.” Hence, of 
course, the familiar phenomenon of the world unmistakably 
dividing itself into two classes according as the men have, or 
have not, their shirt-fronts bespattered with sauce. At the 
end of the evening the prescribed form for the young man is 
this:—* When he takes his leave for the night he says good- 
evening to any lady with whom he bas been in conversation, 
and then says good-night to his host and hostess, with a word 
of thanks for their hospitality.” The slight verbal differences 
in the treatment of fellow-guests and the host and hostess are 
subtle and pleasing, and worthy of the world as Mrs. Humphry 
sees it. ‘By the way,” she adds, “ have I mentioned that he 
need not resume his gloves after dinner?” The answer to this 
is in the negative. 

Later in the evening our well-coached young man goes on 
toadance. For of course he must be able to dance. “The 
young man who wishes to shine in society must acquire the 
art of dancing skilfully. I say must for want of a less 
imperative word.” If Mrs. Humphry really wants a less 
imperative word, we suggest “may.” There are others, but 
this would do well enough in a subsequent edition. We read 
on:—“ After each dance he must invite his partner to repair 
to the refreshment buffet. Even if she refuse, his duty is to 
walk with her for a few moments before restoring her to her 
chaperon.” Others, less correct no doubt, have been known 
tosit down. Mrs. Humphry’s instruction is all on the side of 
health, and if his partner should feel a little tired, the young 
man could exhort her with a few suitable and cheering words 
to persevere in the parade. If he honestly felt that he had 





done his best in such matters throughout the evening, be could 
make his calls without misgiving after the dance “in order to 
inquire” whether his friends “ have suffered in any way from 
fatigue, or draughts, &c., &e.” 

A young man who bebaves strictly on these Jines will look 
forward to receiving his reward some day. He will hope tc 
get married. But how shall he propose? Mrs. Humpbry 
discusses the methods: “ When a man writes his proposal tc 
a girl he bas to wait several hours at least before he can 
possibly hope for a reply.” This is so, if we assume that the 
girl will not telegraph, or send a special messenger, or tele- 
phone. Sooner or later, however, our young man will become 
engaged, and then there is the picturesque ceremouy of intro- 
ducing his fiancée to his family :—“ It is not at all necessary 
to shake hands when introduced, though usual to do so when 
circumstances point to a lengthened acquaintance, or when 
introducing some one known to other members of the family. 
For instance, a young man introducing his fiancée to any 
member of his own family or circle of acquaintances would 
expect to see both parties shake hands.” We should entertain 
some apprebensions, we admit, if both parties did not. But 
we shall take it for granted that every one in our young man’s 
world is instructed in Mrs. Humphry’s code; and therefore 
we can feel that the “lengthened acquaintance” is assured 
which is inaugurated by the correct but cordial act she 
sanctions, Happy in that conviction, we leave him to dis- 
tinguish himself as much as may be till he can add to his 
store of accomplishments with the help of the next book 
from his indefatigable mentor. 





HUNTING, SHOOTING, AND RURAL PROSPERITY. 
| yg an address delivered on November 9th before the 

Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. Howard Martin, the newly 
elected president, gave his bearers the results of some extensive 
inquiries which he has lately made, and which have an 
interesting bearing on questions of rural economy. He took 
as his subject “The Effect of the Exercise of Sporting Rights 
in Hunting and Shooting on Rural Prosperity,” and the facts 
and figures on which he based his argument are worth con- 
sidering. In estimating the sums of money spent directly and 
indirectly in connexion with the two forms of sport, it was 
impossible for him, of course, to obtain complete statistics. 
But he managed, at all events, to cover the ground pretty 
theroughly. He asked for and received answers to a series 
of questions from twenty-nine land-agents of long experience 
in England and Wales, managing a very large area of land 
in eighteen counties, particularly in the shooting districts 
of the Eastern Counties in which shooting rights are of 
the greatest value, and game is most extensively preserved. 
Obviously one of the first things to do, in trying to estimate 
the effect on rural economy of the two forms of sport 
which he chose, was to get hold of trustworthy figures as 
regards the amount of money spent, and the channels in which 
it was circulated. Next, there would be the question to decide 
whether the spending of money in this particular way did 
good or harm, and if so, what good or what harm. 

To take first Mr. Howard Martin’s calculations as to some 
of the expenses incidental to hunting. Incomplete as his 
figures necessarily must be, they are striking enough. 
According to tables published, in the United Kingdom thero 
are two hundred and twenty-five packs of foxhounds and 
staghounds, ten packs of draghounds, and two hundred and 
fifteen packs of harriers and beagles,—that is, about four 
hundred and fifty hunting establishments in all. Mr. Martin 
confines himself to the foxhounds and staghounds, and reckons 
that the cost of maintaining a pack comes to something like 
£900 a year for each hunting day in the week; that is, that 
a pack hunting two days a week would cost some £1,800 
a year, and a pack hunting three days £2,700. That 
expenditure would include the wages and clothes of hunt 
servants, the food for horses and hounds, rent and rates of 
buildings, repairs of saddlery and horse-clothing, shoeing, 
compensation paid to farmers for damage done, and various 
other expenses. Since the average number of days hunted 
per week is about three, or a little under, the cost of main- 
taining the two bundred and twenty-five packs of foxhounds 
and staghounds amounts to over £500,000 per annum. That 
excludes the hunting expenses of followers of the pack, which 
are more difficult to calculate. Mr. Martin takes as an average 
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two hundred horses as the number kept by followers of a pack 
of hounds, and thus arrives at a total of forty-five thousand 
kept by those who hunt with the two hundred and twenty- 
five packs of hounds. The cost of keeping these horses 
alone would work out at not less than £3,150,000 a year; 
and no calculation is made of the other expenses which 
hunting men would necessarily incur in maintaining a 
country house, in servants’ wages, and so on. Clearly, 
the sum of three and a half millions which Mr. Martin 
reckons as the minimum cost of maintaining the packs 
he chooses for calculation must be very largely exceeded 
when the expenses of the other two hundred and twenty-five 
packs are taken into consideration as well. But if the amount 
of money spent by hunting men on their recreation is large, 
so are the sums paid for shooting rights and in wages to 
keepers and others employed on shootings. As to rent, in the 
Eastern Counties as much as 4s. to 5s. per acre is paid for 
sporting rights ; in the South of England the rate varies from 
ls. to 5s., and in other counties from 6d. to 2s. 6d. an acre, 
according to the accessibility of the shooting and the propor- 
tion of covert. As to direct payments made in wages, figures 
are more difficult to get. Mr. Martin gives a few instances of 
particular estates. On one large shooting in the Eastern 
Counties wages of keepers, beaters, &c., for twelve days’ 
shooting amount to £320 in a parish with a population of 
nine hundred and twenty-nine; in another parish, with a 
population of seventeen hundred and twenty-eight, the wages 
paid in the same way come to £1,006 a year. In a Berkshire 
parish, with a population of eight hundred, £468 is spent 
in wages on one estate alone. Ona very large estate in the 
West of England £1,700 a year is spent on labour directly 
connected with the shooting, and of that sum £550 is spent 
on beaters at a time of year, as Mr. Martin justly points out, 
when they would not otherwise be fully employed. Those 
are direct payments; the indirect would be difficult to 
calculate, but must be large. Much of the money paid for 
the food of the birds reared artificially goes into the farmers’ 
pockets; and there are other very considerable sums spent 
at local hotels, among fly-drivers, inn-servants, and so on. 
Perhaps, since most of the Excise-duties are paid over to the 
Local Taxation Account, Mr. Martin might also have taken 
into calculation the amount paid for gun, game, and dog 
licenses, which comes perhaps to between £800,000 and 
£900,000 per annum,—a good round contribution from a 
recreation to the Exchequer. 

Of course, it would not be a sound argument, because so much 
money is spent in hunting and shooting, to say that therefore 
the money is necessarily well spent. But it can be argued, 
certainly, that if it were not spent on sport in the country, it 
would probably be spent in obtaining pleasure or recreation 
elsewhere, perhaps in the town, perhaps on the Continent. 
In any case, it is worth while to see whether, in return for the 
large sums expended, there are not some very tangible benefits 
secured. There is the very large amount of pleasure and 
recreation gained from a day spent in the open air, to begin 
with ; it would be difficult to calculate what it adds to the 
health and working power of men who spend long hours in 
business to get out for a day’s hunting once a week, or for 
occusional days’ shooting during the season. But perhaps 
more important economically is the fact that hunting and 
shooting both make life in the country, rather than the town, 
desirable for rich and poor alike. The more well-to-do 
people there are who live in the country rather than the town, 
the better chance there is of keeping country people on the 
land and attracting them to country life. The need for the 
rural working community is.not so much to supply a large 
quantity of what it prodnces, but to find ready purchasers for 
its produce, and unless there is some one close at hand to buy, 
the finding of a market may be a difficult matter. In hunting 
districts houses are occupied much longer in the autumn and 
winter months than they would be if there were no packs of 
hounds. The result is that, apart from landowners who have 
special duties to their tenants, many people of means are 
induced to live in the country during a long period of the 
year, and to take an interest in local institutions, to subscribe 
to local charities,—in fact, to become part of the rural com- 
munity itself. An intercourse between rich and poor springs 
up which would be impossible if money spent in recreation 
were spent, say, in the South of France instead of on an 
English countryside. The whole tendency is to a life in the 





ta, 
open air on the land for a larger number of people, and that 
is a tendency to be encouraged. 

Is there any counterbalancing harm brought to the country. 
side? The argument is specious that if less game wer 
preserved, more land would be brought into cultivation, Mr. 
Martin can find no evidence in all his inquiries that this would 
be so. On the contrary, a good deal of light land which could 
not be farmed at a profit is deliberately farmed at a loss for the 
sake of the sporting rights, with the result that many labourers 
are kept in work for whom no work would otherwise he found 
in the district. Then there is the argument that the farmer 
loses poultry by foxes, and that his crops are spoiled by 
riding over them, and by game devouring them. As to that, 
every hunt pays compensation for poultry destroyed, and 
farmers have the remedy in their own hands as regards 
forbidding the hunt to ride over their ground,—a remedy 
which they seldom apply. The Ground Game Act removed 
the difficulty caused by rabbits and hares, and it is only 
in very rare cases that any trouble is caused by other 
game. Here and there may be found an inconsiderate 
shooting tenant, oftenest, perhaps, among the shooting 
syndicates; but such cases are few and far between. As a 
rule, the farmer, when he possesses the sporting rights of his 
land, is glad to let or to underlet them, and reckons the money 
so obtained as clear profit. In the aggregate, the sums 
paid for sporting rights to farmers must amount every year 
to a very large total indeed. But perhaps the money side 
of the question is the least worth insisting on. The main 
point is that life in the country is benefited and stimulated, 
made more interesting and more easy, and that the wholesome 
recreation of a very large number of persons, rich and poor, 
leads also to wholesome employment in healthy surroundings 
on a very large scale. ‘That is all to the good. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

mast ae 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION.—A MODEL 
ELECTION. 


[To tux Epiror or tue “Srectator.”] 


[* The one pervading evil of democracy is the tyranny of the 
majority, er rather of that party, not always the majority, that 
succeeds, by force or fraud, in carrying elections. To break of that 
point is to avert the danger. The common syslem of representation 
Unequal electorates afford no security to 
majorities. Thirty-five 
years ago it was pointed out that the remedy is proportional repre- 
It is profoundly democratic, for it increases the influence 


perpetuates the danger. 
Equal electorates give none to minorities. 


sentation. 
of thousands who would otherwise have no voice in the Government ; 
and it brings men more near an equality by so contriving that no 
vote shall be wasted, and that every voter shall contribute to bring 
into Parliament a member of his own opinion.”—Lorp Actox, 
“Essays on Liberty,” Macmillan, 1907 (Review of May's 
“Democracy in Europe,” Quarterly Review, January, 1878).] 
Srr,—Readers of the Spectator are asked this week to 
familiarise themselves with a system of proportional repre- 
sentation by taking part in an illustrative election, a sort 
of “working model” designed to show as nearly as may 
be what a contest in a reformed constituency would be lile. 
The main obstacle to the general adoption of this system of 
the “Single Transferable Vote,” the invention in principle of 
Thomas Hare, is the general idea that there is something in it 
which is complex and unintelligible to the ordinary voter. 
Experiment has never failed to dissipate this idea. The 
system has been the subject of repeated trials; it is in opera- 
tion for Parliamentary purposes in Tasmania, it is used by 
Trade-Unionists in Toronto, by miners in Northumberland, 
and by medical men in London; and wherever it has been 
used no difficulty whatever has been caused to the voter. Two 
years ago the Proportional Representation Society organised 
an election on lines similar to those of the present under- 
taking; over 12,400 of all sorts and conditions of men 
voted, especially a large number of Woolwich working men, 
and the percentage of spoiled votes was smaller than that of 
an ordinary English election. 

The present moment is one when it is of peculiar import 
fumiliarise electors with the machinery of a 
On November 10th the Prime Minister 


ance to 
proportional system. 
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practically gave a promise to the important deputation which 


waited on him that be would initiate an inquiry into the 
various schemes that have been proposed for electoral reform. 
Advocates of proportional representation welcome such an 
inquiry with enthusiasm; but for their ultimate success they 
have not merely to convince a small tribunal of judicially 
minded men, but also to produce in the public at large an 
intelligent sympathy with their aims and methods. 

For the operation of the “Single Transferable Vote,” as 
for that of every other proportional system, it is necessary 
to have constituencies returning several Members, not less 
than three and not more than (say) thirteen, though the 
maximum number is a matter of practical convenience, not 
imposed by the inherent conditions of the system itself. 
These constituencies would naturally be formed out of the 
large provincial cities, such as Glasgow, Liverpcol, and 
Manchester, and out of counties, suck as Wiltshire or Oxford- 
shire, the more populous counties, such us Kent or York- 
shire, being divided into several constituencies. But the 
single-Member constituency now existing is irreconcilable 
with any form of proportional representation, and its operation 
in crushing minorities, distorting, and sometimes suppressing, 
majorities, and falsifying popular opinion, is made worse, and 
not better, by the second ballot. A moment’s reflection will 
make this clear. For in the single-Member constituency all 
voters, of whatever shades of opinion, must be represented 
by one man only; which is absurd; for to tell a Free- 
trader that a Tariff Reformer speaks for him on the Fiscal 
question would in any rational society appear merely a bad 
practical joke. 

Within these constituencies the simplest form of approach 
to true representation (and it is that which the Japanese have 
chosen) would be to let every voter have one vote and to 
attempt no further elaboration. [The English municipal 
system, which is the same in principle as that of the scrutin 
de liste, and by which each voter has as mayy votes as there 
are vacancies, is, of course, indefensible from the point of 
view of proportional representation, as a bare majority, or, if 
three parties are in presence, often the largest minority, gets 
all the seats. ] 

Now the result of this simple system would be that in a 
constituency returning five Members, a fifth* of the electors 
acting together would be sure of electing a candidate. For 
the other four-fifths could not distribute their votes among 
five candidates, so as to give to each of the five more than a 
fifth of the votes. But here occurs the difficulty that a 
popular candidate may do harm to his own party by drawing 
to himself a large majority and leaving the other candidates 
of his party almost voteless. Thus a poil in a five-Member 
constituency of 10,000 voters where there are 6,000 Unionists, 
2,000 Liberals, and 2,000 Labour men might result thus :-— 


First Unionist wi pom ... 5,500 

First Liberal a was oe §6©: 908 

First Labour Man ... a .»  901}Elected 
Second Labour Man aan .. 899 

Second Liberal sit _ --- 898 

Second Unionist ... sin -- 450 

Third Liberal ony hen ow Sate 

Third Labour Man... ine «- 200 Not Elected 
Third Unionist... ea ont 50 


—a plainly unjust result; the popularity of the first Unionist 
has lost his party two seats. It is at this point that the 
necessity for the transferability of the vote appears. Why 
not allow the supporters of the first Unionist to have their 
votes, in so far as not wanted to make the candidate of their 
first choice secure of election, carried over to the other candi- 
dates whom they favour? And this is what is done by the 
system of the “Single Transferable Vote.” The elector 
indicates his preference by marking his candidates 1, 2, 3, and 
80 on, in order of preference (this is an optional proceeding on 
his part; to vote validly he need only mark one name with 
a1), and the returning officer makes the transfer accordingly. 
The task of the elector is thus simplicity itself; be must mark 
one candidate with a 1, and he may mark further candidates 
with 2, 3, and so on. 

The task of the returning officer involves more care than 





* Norr.—In reality the fraction—the so-called “ qvota”—is less, and in the 
case supposed is one-sixth plus one. For just as in a single-Member con- 
stituency one-half plus one of the electors is sure to return its candidate, so 
ina two-Member constituency one-third plus one is equally sure, and so on. 


the present system. He has, in the first instance, to ascertain 
the “quota.” In accordance with the explanation already 
given, this, in our imaginary five-Member constituency 
of 10,000 voters, would be = : 

(6+1)=6 
fractions) 1,667. He then declares elected those candidates 
who have the quota, and proceeds to transfer the votes given 
them in excess of the quota to the candidates marked as next 
preference by the electors. He does this in such a way as to 
give each transferee the same proportion of surplus votes as 
that transferee has of next preferences in the whole body of 
votes cast for the first candidate. Thus, if one-half the 
electors who marked A as No.1, marked B as No. 2, and A has 
a surplus of 1,000, B will get 500 transferred votes. He then 
declares elected those candidates who, as a result of the 
transfer, have obtained the quota. This operation in the 
example given would result in electing all three Unionist 
candidates, if the electors have so desired. 

Lastly, if vacancies still remain, the returning officer 
eliminates the candidates lowest on the poll one after the 
other, beginning at the bottom, and transfers their votes to 
the electors’ next preferences. This is done on the theory that 
their election is practically hopeless, and that the supporters 
are asked and answer the question: “ The candidate of your 
first choice being hopeless, whom do you prefer?” This 
process of elimination goes on until all the vacancies are 
filed by the election of candidates with the quota, or until 
the number of surviving candidates is the same as that 
of the unfilled vacancies, in which event the candidates not 
eliminated are declared elected. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that the returning officer must bring care and a 
knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic to the execution 
of his duties. 

The ballot-paper given below may be allowed to speak for 
itself. Five Members are to be elected for an imaginary 
constituency. The candidates are well-known public men, 
chosen as representative of the main divisions of political 
opinion; a real constituency would hardly enjoy so dis- 
tinguished a body of candidates; but in an example like this 
an unknown candidate could not be put forward, as he would 
have no opportunity of making himself known to the electors. 

Readers are asked to fill in the ballot-paper, cut it out, and 
post it to the Caxton Hall, Westminster, as directed. The 
same opportunity is being offered to-day to the readers of 
newspapers of all shades of political opinion in Great Britain. 
The votes will be counted at Caxton Hall on Thursday 
evening next, December 3rd, and the result announced the 
following morning. The counting will be in the presence of 
representatives of the Press and of others who may be 
interested, and will be carried through by volunteer helpers 
of the Proportional Representation Society :— 


+1, or (neglecting 





Order of 
Prefer- 
ence, 


Names of Candidates, 








| ASQUITH, The Rt. Hon. H. H. 
| BALFOUR, The Rt. Hon. A. J. 
| BURT, The Rt. Hon. Thomas 


| CECIL, Lord Hugh 











| HENDERSON, Arthur 

| JONES, Leif 

| JOYNSON-HICKS, W. 

| LLOYD GEORGE, The Rt. Hon. D. 














| LONG, The Rt. Hon. Walter H. 
| MACDONALD, J. Ramsay 

| SHACKLETON, David 

| SMITH, F. E. 























So the general formula for the quota is,—divide the total vetes by the number 
of vacancies and add one to the result: fractions are neglected, 





(For “Instructions to Voters” see next page.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO VOTERS 
4. Each Elector has one vote, and one vote only. 
zs. The Elector votes 
(a) By placing the figure 1 opposite the name of the candi- 
date he likes best. 
He is also invited to place 
(b) The figure 2 opposite the name of his second choice. 
(c) The figure 3 opposite the name of his third choice, 
and so on, numbering as many candidates as he pleases 
in the order of his preference. 


N.B.—The vote will be spoilt if the figure 1 is placed opposite the name 
of more than one candidate. 


This Ballot Paper should be filled in and returned not later 
than first post Tuesday, December rst, 1908, in an open 
envelope (halfpenny stamp) addressed to 

Tur Rr. Hon. Lorp Avesury, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., J. F. W. 


[ We are delighted to lend our columns for this interesting 
model election. We must point out, however, that we are in 
no way responsible for the choice of candidates. Had we been 
asked to nominate, we should have drawn up a very different 
list. This, however, does not in the least matter. The 
mechanism of election is the important thing in a working 
model of this kind, not the particular names put forward. In 
a real election each group of importance would take care that 
it had a satisfactory candidate nominated.—Ep. Specéator. } 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PROTECTION AND THE NEXT GENERAL 

ELECTION. 
{To THe Epiron or THe “SPecraTor.”] 
Srr,—I notice, and you will no doubt have noticed, that 
whenever we Conservatives win a by-election nowadays (we do 
it tolerably frequently, by the way) the Protectionist Press at 
once declares that the victory was “ won wholly ou Protection,” 
or that Protection was “undeniably the main issue on which 
the seat was fought,” &., &c. The statement is untrue, of 
course, and people who realise what complex things by- 
elections are know it is untrue; but that unhappily does not 
prevent a newspaper from asserting it. Truth, after all, 
is not what daily papers exist to disseminate, and leading 
articles are written to enforce opinions, not to be accurate 
about facts. 

Unluckily, the constant assertion of what is untrue does in 
the end influence opinion. People still tend to believe what 
they see in print if they see it often enongh. That is why it 
is worth while to advertise patent medicines on hoardings. 
There is therefore a danger that foolish people in time will 
actually begin to believe that by-elections are now being won 
“wholly” or “principally” on Protection merely because 
they read the statement so often,—whereas everybody 
knows perfectly well that they are being won on a 
complex mass of issues (of which the frank dishonesty 
of the Licensing Bill is by far the most important), 
but chiefly on the widespread and thoroughly  well- 
deserved want of confidence, amounting almost to panic 
among moderate people, which the present Government have 
(most foolishly for themselves) managed to inspire. The 
Conservatives went out at the last General Election because 
the moderate, humdrum voter (who holds the balance at 
elections) was tired of them, and thought they had “got 
stale.” Rightly or wrongly, be felt dissatisfied, thought 
things were not being managed well, and “ wanted a change.” 
A year or two of “Liberal” government bas convinced him 
that the remedy is infinitely worse than the disease. He is 
frightened out of his wits by the rash way in which Cabinet 
Ministers talk, and the apparent absence of any sense of 
responsibility with which they approach economic problems 
of enormous difficulty and bring in measures dealing with 
tens of millions. He sees that this kind of feather-brained 
finance, coupled with threats of spoliation against every 
species of investment, liquor, land, railways, Xc., &c., is 
paralysing trade and diminishing employment by making 
cautious people put their money into foreign enterprises in 
preference to English ones. A Government cannot have a 





Chancellor of the Exchequer openly on the look out for “he 
roosts to rob” without suffering for it with the moderats 
elector, and Mr. Ure cannot threaten that if the Lords rej 
the Licensing Bill the Government will revenge thennsiantll 
them by putting so large a tax on liquor as to close one-fourth 
of the public-houses at once without making every investor 
in every class of property in the country feel uneasy about 
his savings. If you boast that you are prepared to rob one 
class of investor merely to “score off” the Peers, what 
security is there for any class whatsoever? In Previous 
Governments Under-Secretaries have been less dangerons| 
frank in confessing the true motives underlying their Bill 
and their finance. 

The net result of this kind of levity and folly, then, ig a 
widespread distrust of the present Government and a general 
and quite feverish desire to be rid of them. And that at the 
General Election we shall be rid of them I have no manner of 
doubt. But if the Conservative Party allow themselves to be 
identified with the Protectionist policy of a section and nail 
the Protectionist flag to their mast, they will lose a large 
number of seats which they would otherwise gain, risk a split 
in the party of the most serious kind, and come in with 
small majority containing the seeds of early disintegration 
instead of with a large majority and a united front. It ig 
lamentable that the obvious economic fallacies of the Pro. 
tectionist doctrine should still take in people capable of 
following a logical argument, and that it should be a Radical 
Member like Mr. Russell Rea, and not a Conservative, who 
(in that admirably lucid book, “Free Trade in Being”) 
explains the real effects of import-duties on the trade of 
a country, and thereby knocks the Protection argument out 
of the ring with absolute conclusiveness. Mr. Rea’'s book 
deals, not with opinions, but with facts, and those facts are 
neither disputable nor answerable. Let us hope Conservatives 
will lay them to heart, for the nation and the party which 
will not face facts is lost.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A CONSERVATIVE FREE-TRADER, 





THE EDUCATION COMPROMISE. 
[To Tue Epiror or tue “ Spxcrator.”] 
S1r,—The able and interesting letter of Mr. Talbot Buines in 
last week’s issue of the Spectator exhibits at once the strength 
and the weakness of the extreme Anglican position on the 
education question. The strength lies in the sincere fidelity 
of these men to those forms which represent the fundamental 
truths of our religion; they feel deeply the duty that is 
laid upon them of securing for the children of all the schools 
over which they can obtain control instruction in these 
essential. mysteries. The weakness is a want of faith in the 
power of the Christian spirit, quite apart from any formal 
enunciation of creed, profoundly to influence young life; 
they do not realise that the elaborated truths they wish 
to instil so early are utterly beyond the mental grasp 
of the young, who derive whatever of good comes of 
the instruction, not from the dry bones of catechism or 
creed, but from the living, earnest spirit of those who 
manifest so keen a concern for their welfare. Mr. Baines 
holds that “the best development of Christian character is 
only to be secured by the training of children as members of 
whatever Christian body their parents belong to.”” Surely, Sir, 
denomination, with its concomitant of rival doctrine, and 
often, alas! of dissension, has nothing whatever to do with 
Christian character. Jesus Christ Himself indicated the way 
to educate in the Christian faith before ever any denominatious 
had sprung up to part His vesture amongst them. He offered 
to His “little ones,’ His beginners, no doctrines, no sucra- 
ments, no intellectual or ceremonial form ; an adult man must 
needs formulate and enunciate his faith, as we all have come 
to do; but a beginner has simply to gain the experience of 
which these formularies are the expression. The picture of 
Jesus moving, doing good, teaching,—-that is what the early 
Disciples had before they felt Him to be the Christ; that is 
what the child wants, and that is all he needs. His natural 
instincts of imitation, and the strong affinity that is in him 
for the divine, will operate exactly as they did in those who 
knew Jesus in the flesh, especially if the representation be 
enforced by good example on the part of the teachers ; and 
the schoolmaster will (it is all he can really do) hand bim 
on at the age of fourteen or fifteen to his Church for 





the clergyman or minister to deal with as he thinks 
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best. Our rulers and guides in these matters should be 
the schoolmasters rather than the “ ministers of religion,” who 
have made but little study of child nature, and cannot take 
jnto account the intellectual and spiritual capacity of the 
really young. The Churches will find that they have gained 
enormously, and lost fidthing at all, if, in obedience to the 
natural Jaws of human growth, already widely recognised 
among educationists in other matters, they will postpone 
mysteries and abstractions and doctrines hard to grasp, and 
be content to feed the children with the milk of Jesus’s own 
life and words. We have thousands of teachers who are 
capable of giving this. If it be given, the nation will gradually 
gain that “unity of the spirit’ which will transcend all these 
more or less superficial distinctions of denomination, and will 
make possible a truly national Church,—a Church coextensive 
with the nation. All honour to an Archbishop who would 
bave it so, and is willing to make sacrifice to secure his ideal. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. STanLeyY ANDERTON. 





THE LANGUAGE OF “HIGH-SPIRITED 
GENTLEMEN.” 
[To Tuk Kprron oF THR “ SrecTaToR.” J 

Sm,—Your article on “Our Young Barbarians” in last 

week's Spectator has given me great pleasure, as treating 

Lord William Cecil’s curiously archaic letter to the Times 

with just the right measure of criticism, comitate condita 

gravitas. I should like, however, as a side-issue, to express a 

doubt whether your remarks about “ high-spirited gentlemen ” 

“aecused of using improper language” are justified by the 

facts. Of the case in the Oxford Police Court to which you 
refer of course I have nothing to say. But I must say that I 

have often in recent years been struck by the prevalence of 
the adjective in question in the nocturnal vocabulary of 
undergraduates of the “high-spirited” class, It did not 
surprise me afew nights ago, when I revisited Oxford and 
slept in a ground-floor room with its window on the street, to 
hear that adjective and sundry other low words seasoning the 
midnight—or, to be strict, just not midnight—discourse of 
some young gentlemen who were not tipsy, but only noisy,— 
“high-spirited” if you like; and let me add, lest one of my 

Cambridge friends should scoff, during a recent visit to the 
sister-University my ears were affronted by similar language 
just outside one of the Colleges at night. During about ten 
years of life as an Oxford don, and one who can claim to have 
been free from a censorious or pessimistic attitude towards 
youth in general, I was certainly impressed with the belief 
that the use of “improper language” was more prevalent 
among undergraduates than my experience as an under- 
gradtate would have led me to suppose. Whether the 
increasing number of the sons of the nouveaux riches stimu- 
lating certain tendencies in the hereditary aristocracy be, as 
some have thought, the chief cause of whatever increase there 
may have been in this and other symptoms of frivolity, is a 
question too large and difficult for a letter. Perhaps there is 
no increase, but only a shifting of facets that catch the light. 
At any rate, though “‘the ears of the police are” no doubt 
“unfamiliar with many of the terms in which educated men 
express themselves,” I am afraid I have had plenty of 
auricular evidence that some of the terms in which “ high- 
spirited gentlemen” express themselves, especially after 
dinner, are only too familiar to “clumsy, lower-class’ persons 
of whatever trade or calling. And I think that unless this 
fact is realised and taken to heart by undergraduates them- 
selves we are not likely to see much improvement in this 
respect. 

You speak of attributing to certain words “an import- 
ance by no means their due.” I have no wish to make 
too much of this matter. But apart from the unconscious 
influence which the use of coarse language is very apt to have 
upon character, I must admit that the instinct which I find 
shocked in myself by the casual use of coarse or blasphemous 
expressions is not the moral instinct, but the instinct of taste. 
Reflection condemns; but the immediate reaction is the 
shrinking of disgust. I have always felt the attractiveness 
of that rough-and-tumble muscular exertion among friends 
which we used to call “ragging” before that word obtained 
the sinister associations of cruelty to the weak or socially 
handicapped; but never since I was a comparatively small 
boy, and used to bear bad language in the mouth of a 





somewhat underbred senior, have I been able comfortably to 
associate such language with my ideal of a schoolboy or 
undergraduate, or even with my experience of high spirits in 
gentlemen.—I am, Sir, &c., NowELt SMITH. 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 

[To THe Evrror or THR “SpecraTon.”) 
Srr,—Your answer in the case of the Duke of Northumberland 
(Spectator, November 21st) shows that the particulars you 
asked for as to my North Wales mining village were quite 
irrelevant. In answering the one case you have answered the 
other. If land is rated at £1 an acre, and £1,000 is fixed by 
arbitration as the selling price of an acre of such land, you 
hold that no one has any cause to complain. You are, you 
say, “ old-fashioned enough to believe that 

‘The real worth of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring.’” 

That argument covers the case of the North Wales mining 
village, a corner in water or in wheat, and incidentally the 
case of the blackmailer, who applies the same principle to 
the compromising letters of a lady. The law protects the 
public from this particular form of blackmail. Some of us 
are progressive enough to think that the law should be 
extended. You have no warrant for your assumption that 
the County Council of Northumberland were mulcted in a 
large fine because they insisted upon having one particular 
plot of land, the possession of which would prevent the 
development of a budding building estate. Nor has Mr. 
Heaton any warrant for his assumption that my case deals 
with a new colliery and a sudden demand for houses, and that 
all will be put right when roads have been made, arrangements 
entered into with the local authorities, &c. The collieries have 
been open for many years, and this housing scandal has 
existed for many years. 

The only point in your comparison of my professional fees 
with the price of land lies in your assumption that I am 
making an unfair generalisation from a few yards of land 
which are priced at the rate of £1,000 per acre, either because 
they are few or because they have some special peculiarity. 
I am doing nothing of the sort. A few years ago a society 
was actually formed in the district for the purpose of obtain- 
ing land and building cottages thereon for the miners. It 
was dissolved, not because one particular plot of land was 
priced at £1,000 an acre, but because all the land in the 
district was priced at or about that figure. 

You suggest that the reason which weighed with the 
arbitrator in the Northumberland case was that the land was 
likely before long to be developed as a building estate. The 
same reason would weigh with an arbitrator dealing with the 
land which I mentioned. But you do not seem to realise the 
fact that this building value is the creation, not of the Duke 
of Northumberland, but of the people of Northumberland. 
You are quite content that land badly wanted by the people 
whose labour and whose wants have made its chief value 
should be kept out of use, or put to an inferior use until his 
Grace is enabled to levy an appropriate tribute upon his 
less fortunate fellow-countrymen. 

You say that it is my contention that land ought to be sold 
at a price fixed by the purchaser. You cannot possibly be so 
foolish as to believe that to be a fair statement of my con- 
tention, which is that the seller should fix the price, but that 
the State should impose its burdens upon tbe seller’s own 
estimate of the selling price of bis land, and not upon a mere 
nominal annual value. If you allow a man to pay low rates 
who puts his land to an inferior use, you, at the same time, 
must put unfairly high rates upon those who put their land 
to its best use. If in the Northumberland case the arbitrator 
is right in his valuation, which we do not question, our 
contention is that the assessment for rating is wrong in 
principle. It is not fair that the value of the land should be 
high for purchase and low for rating, and the results of 
permitting such a system have been not only economically 
ridiculous but socially disastrous, 

But I will not further trespass upon your good nature in 
printing my letters by attempting to discuss with you a 
question which is not at present at issue between us. The 
question at issue is not whether a tax on the capital value of 
land is fair or not, nor indeed whether it would if imposed 
lower the price of land. The question is whether, if the price 
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of land is lowered, the production of houses would be appre- 
ciably increased. You began by saying that it was silly to 
suppose such a thing. Surely you must mean that it is silly to 
doubt it—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp G. HEMMERDE. 

House of Commons. 

[Our space is too valuable—we trust that this remark will 
not be regarded as a sign of Jandlord-like rapacity by Mr. 
Hemmerde—to make it possible to engage in further con- 
troversy. Experience shows that another editorial note would 
be met by another demand to print one of his strangely con- 
stituted letters. We are quite content to leave it to our 
readers to say whether he has proved his contention that the 
Duke of Northumberland asked a monstrous and unfair price 
for his land, and also the implied contention that while Mr. 
Hemmerde has a right to get as good a price as he can for 
that which he happens to have for sale, the Duke has not. 
You cannot play fast-and-loose with the rights of property 
in this way. Either men have a right to private property in 
land or they have not. If land is not to be private property 
in the true sense, the State had better confiscate it at once. 
We, however, hold that the recognition of private property in 
land very greatly benefits the State.—Ep. Spectator] 


(To tas Epitor or tux “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—My avocation for over fifty-five years has brought me into 
close touch with the development of a large city which, with 
surrounding districts, separately incorporated, has now a 
population of a million, and I am therefore quite familiar 
with the prices of land and real property there. My experi- 
ence teaches me the following facts:--(1) There is no land 
“kept out of use.” Owners are only too glad to sell agricul- 
tural land for building purposes as soon as they get the 
opportunity to do so. (2) Any attempt to accelerate the 
transition leads to ruinous loss, either on the owner if 
he makes building advances, or on the builder if he has 
capital of his own. (3) The profits of land development 
are enormously exaggerated; losses are quite as frequent 
as gains. In the great majority of cases the increase 
in value is neutralised by the accumulation of interest. Even 
should the case quoted by Mr. Hemmerde be a true one, is it 
likely that the “cussedness” of a large owner would be cured 
by a tax on his land? Not at all; he would be rendered more 
obdurate. Even if it would, what a ridiculous remedy is 
proposed by the disciples of Henry George. ‘T'o remedy an 
isolated case they would penalise the entire body of proprietors, 
small as well as large. Mr. Lloyd George may try to take 
advantage of the foolish cry against landowners to raise money, 
but I would like to point out that when the “ hen-roost” of 
the small proprietor is “rifled,” the “cackling” will have a 
serious effect on the Liberal prospects at the General Election. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES SHIELD. 
Liverpool. 


[To tue Epiror or tue “Srectator.” | 


Srr,—In his letter last week Mr. Hemmerde adduced the 
instance of the Duke of Northumberland selling land for 
£931 14s. an acre which was rated at £2 an acre, and you com- 
mented upon the case in a footnote. In criticism of that 
footnote, may I be allowed to state what I conceive to be the 
contention of advocates of the taxation or local taxation of 
land values? The contention is not so much that landowners 
are Jacking in morality or in public spirit in getting as much 
as they can for their land, but rather that we British people 
are lacking in intelligence in allowing those who follow the 
trade of landowning to be rated upon the nominal value of 
land, the actual rental return from valuable land, rather than 
upon the yearly equivalent of its murket value, of its true 
capital value. It is our vicious rating system that prevents 
land from coming freely into the market for use, and causes 
unemployment and bad housing and low wages by constantly 
facilitating and encouraging a “lock-out” of labour and 
capital from the land.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Manchester. Percy McDovaatt. 





LONDON, BERLIN, AND THE PRICE OF LAND. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe ‘“Speeraror.’’) 

S1r,—Mr. Poh]man-Hohenaspe, who has lived both in Berlin 

and London, points out that there is no direct relation between 

the population and wealth of a town or country and the price 








aaa, 
of its land. If there were, he says, London would haye prices 
of land two or three times as high as Berlin :— 

“ But that is not the case. On the contrary, the land in the 

residential districts of London is ten times as cheap as that in 
Berlin. If a German claims the same amount of air-space, light. 
space, and garden-space as an Englishman, he must pay for the 
right to live in his capital city £50 a year where the Englishman 
pays £5 only.” 
In another article Mr. Pohlman-Hohenaspe says that a Piece 
of land in a German town, which would be worth only, say, 
£5,000, if only buildings of two stories might be placed on it, 
jumps at once to a value of from £15,000 to £20,000 if 
buildings of five stories can be erected on it. He adds :— 

“As the purchase of such plots of ground is effected almost 
exclusively by means of borrowed mcuey, it is clear that for this 
one reason hundreds of millions of marks are taken from the 
money market which would be available for industry and the 
national funds if we did not allow tall buildings to be erected, 
The low position of our State loans stands therefore in a certain 
connexion with the height of our barrack-dwellings.” 

How common the barrack-dwelling has become in Berlin jg 
shown by the fact that the average number of inhabitants of g 
Berlin house is now seventy-seven. 

It is certain that there is far more capital available for 
loans to the State and for the use of industries in Great 
Britain than in Germany. About a yeur ago a friend of mine 
in the North of England told me that an official, sent by one 
of the German States to make inquiries respecting the system 
by which mills in Lancashire obtain their capital, informed 
him that he had been astounded to find that all the necessary 
capital was obtained from private investors, and not, as would 
generally have to be done in Germany, at a high rate of 
interest from banks. The official added that he considered 
the financial condition of this country was far sounder than 
that of either Germany or the United States.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. C. HorsFrat, 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 
{To tux Eprron or Tue “Srecraron,*] 
Srr,—Mr. Hugh Wharton (Spectator, November 21st) asks 
for proof of my assertion. I have not seen the rules of the 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders, but I can justify the state- 
ment I made. In the Manchester Evening News of May 30th, 
1906, there is the following report :— 

“A case of considerable interest to Trade-Unions was heard at 
the Manchester County Police Court this morning before Mr. 
J. M. Yates, K.C., Stipendiary Magistrate. Alfred Bradshaw, a 
moulder, who is employed by a large engineering firm in Trafford 
Park, was charged on a warrant with assaulting another moulder 
named George Nicholson, employed by the same firm, on the 
26th inst. Both parties are members, it was stated, of the 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders. From the evidence of the com- 
plainant it appeared that the prisoner was last Friday evening fined 
£1 by the Society for doing too much work, and it was alleged 
that he had assaulted Nicholson as a consequence, as he accused 
him of having caused the bother. The defendant denied the 
assault, and stated that this was nothing else but jealousy 
because he could do his work much better and faster than the 
others. The Stipendiary (to the defendant) :—‘ You have com- 
mitted an assault, and thereby broken the law. At the same 
time, it seems to me this case is one out of the ordinary cases of 
assault. You are a good workman, and as a consequence able to 
do better and faster work than your fellows. Asa result of being 
able to do this, your Society, in my opinion, does not wish a good 
workman to earn as much as possible. In these days, when 
Technical Schools are provided for the betterment of working men 
and others, I cannot conceive a society interfering with a good 
workman who was endeavouring to do good work for his master.’ 
Defendant was fined one shilling.” 

I approve of Conciliation Boards, for it would be difficult on 
such Boards for any one to press the “ ca’ canny ” or any other 
policy contrary to good morals and common-sense. Tlie 
statement as to the bribery of apprentices I made after fully 
satisfying myself of the facts. I cannot give these without 
disclosing my identity, and this would not be in the interests 
of the company I serve. We employers do not ask for an 
unreasonable day’s work, but we want conscientiousness and 
alertness. The “ca’ canny” policy is most injurious where it 
interferes with the proper working of machines. I have often 
seen the belt purposely put on the slow speed. Surely it is 
a depraved mind that can see any justification for this. The 
physical effect on the worker is the same in most cases 
whether the machine runs at full or half speed. The conditions 
of life are an improvement on the past, but have reached 
their present standard only through bard and conscientious 
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" work. Does “ Wull o’ Glesca” (in the same issue) expect the 
thrifty foreign workman to adopt his policy? It will be 
difficult to convince the foreigner that the best way to obtain 
a larger share of the spoil is to destroy it.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LANCASTRIAN, 





MAKE WAY FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To Tue Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—The following extract from the Newcastle Evening 
Chronicle of November 19th may interest your readers.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


“UNEMPLOYED CHARGED WITH SLEEPING AT BRICKWORKS.— 
This morning at Jarrow Poliee Court, Frederick Hickman and 
Bert Brown, labourers, were charged with having been found 
sleeping out at the Albert Road brickworks. Defendants said 
that on Wednesday they walked from Middlesbrough in search 
of work, and when they reached Jarrow it was too late to go on 
to Harton Workhouse. They were usually employed in tunnelling, 
bul now found much difficulty in gelting work because nearly all the 
excavation work in the country was being done by the unemployed. 
Defendants were dismissed with a caution, and advised to leave 
the town.” 





PERSONAL SERVICE AMONG LONDON POOR. 
[To tue Eprrok or ture “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—Referring to the letter in your issue of November 14th 
on this subject, perhaps you are not aware that an experiment 
on these lines has been going on for the last ten months in 
one of the poorest districts in Glasgow under the name of 
“The Glasgow Civic League—Cowcaddens No. 1.” A block 
containing twenty tenements, or closes, covering two hundred 
houses, is being regularly visited, each tenement being in the 
charge of a “Captain,” and each Captain having under him 
helpers—ladies and gentlemen—who undertake to visit once a 
fortnight two or three families. We helpers, or visitors, are 
not permitted to give money or money’s worth to any of our 
“friends,” but where there is distress we report the case to one 
of the many existing benevolent societies for relief by them. 
Otherwise our duties are to make friends with the people, and, 
when we can with tact, help them with advice in any way. 
Our ultimate aim is, after an experience sufficiently long, to 
bring the results under the notice of the munieipality, to 
induce the Corporation of Glasgow and other cities to bring 
the matter before Parliament, and so introduce the Elberfeld 
system into our country, with such amendment as would suit 
better the temperament of the British people. Instead of, or 
in addition to, the pamphlet you vecommend, I beg to suggest 
what has been put into our hands,—viz., “ The Report of the 
Scottish Christian Social Union Commission to Germany re 
Elberfeld System and Labour Colonies, June-July, 1905,” of 
which I enclose a copy, to be obtained at the headquarters of 
the Union, 102 Bath Street, Glasgow, price 3d. The president 
of the Glasgow Civic League is Mr. Edward Scott, 32 Jamaica 
Street, who would be glad to give any information by word or 
pen about this very interesting experiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geo. M. Francs, 
£2 Rowan Road, Bellahouston, Glasgow. 





A UNIVERSAL INCOME.-TAX, 
(To Tug Eprron of Tug *Speacraron,” | 
§1r,—I was much pleased to find in your able article on the 
financial position in the issue of November 2Ist that you 
advocate a universal Income-tax extending to all wage- 
earners,—say, from fifty pounds a year. Perhaps there was 
one argument you omitted,—namely, the essential interest of 
the republic, which requires that what is done for the State 
should be done by the State, the whole State. Now we are 
unfortunately divided into classes, and now, more than ever, it 
has been put into the power of the majority to prey upon the 
minority for their own supposed benefit. I refer more 
particularly to the Old-Age Pensions Act, where we have only 
yet taken the first step. A great opportunity was here lost of 
conferring pensions rather as a right than, now, as State 
charity, and the class for whose benefit they were intended 
might then have well been asked to contribute to them, by 
submitting (as I believe they readily would have) to a small 
Income-tax imposition. In this way there would have been an 
adequate check upon the growth of pensions. Now there is 
none, and already the small class of Income-tax payers are 
bearing the burden, for where is there hope of remission ? 
This was a matter for statesmen rather than politicians, but 











perhaps it is not yet too late, on lowering the age-limit, to 
make pensions in this way contributory. Direct taxation 
brings home a sense of responsibility which no amount of 
pilules for the poor will ever do, whether you tax their tea or 
their corn, their tobacco or their beer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EVELYN ANSELL. 
4 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W 





IY MNS. 
(To tux Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—The writer of the admirable article on “Hymns” in 
the Spectator of November 21st twice very justly cites one of 
Isaac Watts’s finest psalms as « model of noble sacred song. 
The first line as there quoted is not, bowever, what Watts 
wrote. It is Watts altered by Jobn Wesley, and altered very 
much for the worse. From the tone and spirit of your 
reviewer, I am not without hope of his concurrence in the 
feeling that in changing “ Our God, our help in ages past,” to 
“O God, our help m ages past,” Wesley grievously weakened 
the force of the direct personal invecation emphasised in 
“Our.” As Wesley’s version has been adopted universally in 
Methodist, and generally in Church of England, selections, 
the emasculated form has largely supplanted Watts’s original, 
with its robust claim to the devout boldness of access taught 
in the Lord’s Prayer and counselled by St. Paul,—which is a 
pity. Imagine the loss that would be involved in substituting 
“O Father, who art in Heaven,” for “ Our Father, which.”— 
Iam, Sir, &e., R,. E. LEApER, 
Oakleigh Park, N. 





MOTORS AND THE ROADS. 
[To tue Eprror ov tus ‘Srecratos,.”] 
Srr,—Permit me briefly to express my great disappointment 
with your article on this subject on November 7th. The 
nation is faced with a new and pressing evil, a calamity 
perhaps greater—certainly more obvious—than any which has 
fullea upon common people in our generation, and all the 
Spectator has to propose by way of restoring to the people the 
quietness, happiness, beauty, and security which they have 
lost is that the roads should be widened (with the result that the 
endangered pedestrian has still further to run to reach a place of 
safety), made more straight (so that the countryside is further 
damaged as a landscape), and removed from the control of the 
local authorities, who, if public-spirited, might attempt to 
check the motor nuisance within their borders. All improve- 
ments are to come from the publie revenue. The aggrieved 
millions are told that they have your sympathy, but that “ we 
cannot see how their grievance can be allowed seriously to 
influence the solution of the problem.” It is statements of 
this kind that have brought the word “sympathy” into dis- 
repute. It is assumed thronghout that motorists are to have 
their own way, and the roads, in their ownership, manage- 
ment, and upkeep, are to be harmonised with their needs. 
This hopeless result is derived from what I count a piece of 
false doctrine,—viz., that “a road is a place for traffic, and 
neither a playground nor a footpath for the saunterer,” 
Truth on any subject can rarely be reached by following the 
narrow guidance of a single formula; extremely few things 
in this world exist for one purpose alone. The nerves, which 
are the roads of the human body, are for transmitting 
messages, but they have developed many uses and abuses. 
Neither the eyes, nose, nor mouth perform one function only; 
and I maintain that the roads, besides being for traffic, are, 
under our present land system, the only places where most 
people can freely take a walk, enjoy Nature and fresh air, and 
find recreation in what is probably the only way possible to 
them if they are not rich. If the roadsides, again, are not 
suitable places for children to play, where are the children to 
play? I maintain that it is vastly more of a national need to 
be safeguarded by the laws, and by papers like the Spectator, 
that ordinary people shall be able to take a walk free from 
smell, dust, noise, and danger, and that the children of our 
people shall not be confined indoors, than it is for a few rich 
people to make a new sport,—for not traffic, but sport, is the 
right word for the motoring we know. Wealthy people had 
most of the good things of life before this luckless invention 
was made, and they had already too much time on their 
hands, without need for further rush, The patience with 
which English people have seen the last remaining pieces of 
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English land practically taken from them by the wealthy is 
truly marvellous. The extra cost to the public of the new 
game is already very heavy, and should be met by a system of 
frequent toll-bars for motors. The French system of digging 
a gently curving sballow trench at the entrance to villages, 
which motor or other traffic can comfortably pass over at a 
moderate speed, should become universal, and a heavy tax of 
not less than £1 per horse-power per annum, with a reduction 
for cars used for business, would help to mitigate an evil 
which, both in its extent and in its intensity, should without 
further perilous delay be curbed in the interests of our 
people’s health and peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester. JouHn W. GRARAM. 

[Mr. Graham very much exaggerates the position. One 
might almost imagine from his fierce letter that motorists are 
childless, soulless, blood-seeking, man-hating demons, whose 
only desire is to ran down women and children and destroy the 
happiness of the poor. The present writer owns a motor, but 
he has also children, who drive and walk along the roads as 
constantly as the children of poorer men and non-motorists, and 
he is naturally anxious as to their safety. But though he may 
feel that it would have been better for his own peace of mind 
had motors never been invented, he does not therefore think 
it right or possible to contend that our roads should not be 
put to their legitimate use. That the increased use of the 
xoads has added to the risks of all users of the roads cannot 
be denied, but it would be surely most unwise not to allow 
our roads to be used for the increased traffic for this reason. 
That it is necessary to regulate the use of the roads we do 
not deny, but to crush a useful invention and to prevent the 
roads being used as they were used seventy years ago seem 
to us the height of obscurantism. As to the village streets, 
which are necessarily, we admit, the playgrounds of the children 
of the poor, we have always contended that a special speed- 
limit should be established in regard to them. We have never 
been able to understand why effort has not been concentrated 
on this point. A slow rate should be obligatory in all village 
streets. It would be far better to work for this than to 
bring unjust accusations against motorists as a class.—ED. 
Spectator. ] 





THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 
{To rue Epirorn oF tur “ Spectaror.”] 
S1r,—In would be a matter of great interest to many 
agricultural readers if your correspondent “A J.P.” 
(Spectator, November 21st) had indicated in his letter the 
particular district of the country he bases his conclusions 
upon as to the remarkably successful farming he writes 
of. To me, living in a part of England, not a clay district, 
where the farmer is not having the extraordinarily good 
time your correspondent makes out, his remarks suggest 
that either he is a townsman who knows nothing either of 
the ownership or cultivation of the soil, or else he bases 
his facts on the yield of the market-gardens outside a large 
town. In opposition to his contention, I can affirm from an 
intimate acquaintance with farmers cultivating something 
like a hundred and fifty thousand acres of land, situated some 
twenty-five or thirty miles from a large town, that no farmer 
in this district has during the last ten years, living expenses 
included, averaged ten per cent. on his capital. I wonder in 
what other walk of life a man who puts all his time and 
thought and risks his money as the farmer has to would be 
content with such remuneration. It is such letters as that 
of “A J.P.” that have produced the “land hunger” and the 
Small Holdings Act, and I am expecting to live long enough 
{if only five or six years) to see many an adventurous small 
holder, with his capital exhausted, pleading the “hard times” 
in the Bankruptcy Court.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nor A FArMeEr. 


(That there will be many disappointments caused by the 
Small Holdings Act we do not doubt, but that does not dis- 
prove the statement that competent farmers can, and do, 
make a good living throughout England. If it were not so, 
would there always be a sufficient number of solvent applicants 
for every farm in decent order as soon as it becomes vacant ? 
A farm is not a gold mine, but, for that matter, neither is any 
other trade or profession. Honestly worked, however, by a 
man who knows his business, it will yield a healthy and agree- 
able living.—Eb. Spectator.] 


et 


CONSERVATIVES AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srxcraror.”] 
Srzr,—The most unpleasant feature in regard to the woman 
suffrage movement is the support that is being given to it by 
Conservatives. I am not now referring to Mr. Balfour and 
his female relatives. There are numerous local Politicians 
who have been attracted and pleased by finding that 
Liberal meetings are disturbed, that Liberal statesmen 
are being harassed, and that at by-elections the suffragists 
have openly opposed Liberal candidates. To the mere 
party politician without any special principle except opposi- 
tion to the other party, the enemies of that other party 
seem worthy of sympathy and praise. At Manchester 
Conservative candidate actually joined with some suffragists 
to agitate for a town’s meeting on behalf of that blameless 
martyr, Mrs. Pankhurst. It is fair to recognise that many 
persons are honestly convinced that to give votes to women 
on the same terms as to men would be a gain to Conservatism 
and an injury to Radicalism. The influence of Anglican and 
Roman priests would be more potent, it is thought, with women 
than with men, and this influence, on account of the hostility 
of a large number of Radicals to religious education, would 
probably be used against the Liberal Party. Believing 
thus in a probable party gain, many Conservatives allow 
themselves to accept the logical argument that the political 
vote should follow the ratepaying vote that is given to women 
for local affairs. It must be admitted that the votes given to 
women ratepayers in local affairs are not considered to have 
done any particular harm up to the present time. May I 
suggest to the intelligent and unselfish women who are forming 
an Anti-Suffrage League that they might do most useful work 
for their cause if they would analyse the occupations and 
educational qualifications of the women who now possess the 
vote for local affairs, and for whom alone the Parliamentary 
vote is now asked P Probably the largest single class would 
be lodging-house keepers of various grades who have been 
left widows, and thus deprived of their natural guides as to 
politics. Of the others, the majority are probably engaged in 
such feminine occupations as dressmaking, millinery, washing, 
or keeping small shops. The classification and analysis of 
these votes would be a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the question, and much of the necessary information could 
be obtained from political and charitable organisations. 
Many Englishmen may be placed in a painful position at the 
next General Election if they have to choose between voting 
for a Liberal who advocates Home-rule and a Conservative 
who supports woman suffrage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Parsonage, Manchester. Cuas. HuauHes. 





THE MORALITY OF BRIDGE. 
(To Tus Eprror or tre “ Srectator.”} 

Srr,—Will you permit me one meek word of protest against 
your remark (Spectator, November 21st, p. 844) that ‘it is 
not the game [bridge] but the gamble that most players 
care about”? Whether or not there is any truth in the 
accusation as levelled against those who play at bridge, it is 
certainly unjustified as regards the vast majority of those who 
have any right to be called bridge-players. The accusation 
rankles, because many bridge-players, like myself, abominate 
gambling. Iam sure that all moderately good players would 
agree with me that it is not from tke chances of the game, 
the “gambling” element, that they derive their amusement; 
that there is no comparison between the satisfaction 
given by the most lucrative “no-trumper”—a hand that 
can be played equally well by a novice and an expert— 
and the joy resulting from an odd trick won by some 
judicious coup, or by the skilful combination of the two 
hands. Nobody ever used to call whist gambling, and it 
is a moot point whether luck tells more at whist or at 
bridge. My own opinion is that there is more opening for 
skill in the older game, but better judges than myself take 
the opposite view. Perhaps, however, the columns of the 
Spectator are not available for so trivial a discussion. There- 
fore I will not argue the point; I will only state our case. 
We may be frivolous, but we are not criminal. Regard us 
with contempt, if you like, but do not condemn us as immoral. 
Otherwise you will incur the risk of being rightly entitled 
what I wrongly sign myself.—I am, Sir, &c., Tedupiorns. 





[We confess to having written hastily. There are no 
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doubt plenty of bridge-players to whom ‘the game’s the 
thing.’ Unfortunately, however, this fine game of skill can 
be, and is, used as an excuse for gambling far more than ever 
whist was. For fear of misapprehension, let us say that we 
pave no desire to condemn all playing of cards for money. 
The essence of gambling is excess, and that excess is, from 
every point of view, deplorable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CROSBY HALL. 
[To tus Epiror or Tug “ Seectator.”’ | 

Sir,—With reference to the letter headed “New Crosby 
Hall” which appeared in your columns of November 21st, will 
you kindly allow me to correct a mistake which it contains,— 
namely, that by carrying out the Chelsea scheme for re-erecting 
the fabric “ it is the utilisation of a treasure otherwise lost” ? 
The Leighton House Committee hopes that the structure may 
be erected in the grounds of Leighton House as a public 
art and history library. In the Architectural Review of 
November, 1908, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., to whom the 
Committee has entrusted the work, has published drawings 
and plans showing Crosby Hall as it is proposed to recon- 
struct it on the lawn of the Leighton House garden, and 
surrounded by beautiful trees. The advantages of the 
Leighton House scheme compared to those of the Chelsea 
proposal are believed to be :— 


(1) £10,000 instead of £100,000 would be required to complete 
the whole undertaking. 

(2) The site in the garden of Leighton House would reproduce, 
as regards its position to the main thoroughfare, the original con- 
ditions which Sir John Crosbie chose when he erected the building 
nearly five hundred years ago. 

(3) It is felt that to re-erect Crosby Hall as an adjunct of any 
modern building must entirely denude the beautiful fifteenth- 
century architecture of its ancient value and cheapen the effect 
it might otherwise produce. Crosby Hall being a small building, 
only sixty-five feet by twenty-seven, it is obvious that, in order 
to retain its atmosphere of »ld-world charm, it should be placed 
away from the turmoil and roar of our great city life in London, 
and apart from any close proximity to modern buildings. Nature 
alone would form a worthy framework for it. The Leighton 
House garden affords at the same time a secluded resting-place 
for the ancient structure, and a site which is the centre of an 
ever-increasingly populated district, distant only two miles from 
Hyde Park Corner. 

(4) Crosby Hall would be a public institution instead of the 
hall of a residential College. 

(5) The erection in the Leighton House garden involves no 
destruction of even a tree, whereas the Chelsea scheme involves 
the demolition of five of the most ancient houses in Chelsea which 
are full of interest. Mr. Randall Davies, F.S.A., pleaded strongly 
for their preservation in a letter to the Times of July 3lst. Inthe 
house nearest the river in Danvers Street he believes that Swift 
wrote his journal to Stella. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Emig IsaAneL BARRINGTON 
(Hon. See. Leighton House Committee). 


Leighton House, 12 Holland Park Road, W. 





TOWERED CITIES. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,— When I read your article on “Towered Cities” in the 
Spectator of November 14th, I hoped that some one blessed 
with a more powerful pen than mine would write you a letter 
which might be fitly compared to a pouring out of the vials 
of wrath and indignation on those parts of that article which 
are written in praise of the “City of Dreadful Height.” 
Heaven forbid that we should ever have any buildings in our 
streets approaching in height that of the “Singerhorn.” 
Even this uncouth erection, being only six hundred feet 
high, is apparently to be eclipsed by another half as high 
again! Are there not already enough streets in most of our 
great towns in which buildings are so high that those occupy- 
ing the lower stories not only cannot see the sun, but suffer 
from insufficiency of ordinary daylight and fresh air? Even 
in New York the voice of protest is about to be raised against 
these skyscraper monstrosities, for only a few months ago an 
American gentleman, on behalf of some leading men there, 
called upon me, among others, to obtain information as to the 
height of buildings in London, and my views with regard to any 
possible increase of them. I quickly assured him that, in my 
opinion, any extension of the general height of buildings 
in London was most unlikely. I said it would sensibly 
deteriorate the health of the people, and would render our 
noble city more gloomy than it too frequently now is; while 








it would undoubtedly cause it to appear less attractive in the 
eyes of foreigners, and so inflict a formidable financial annual 
loss upon a large section of the inhabitants. It is true that 
an enhancement of the value of land might follow, which 
would put money into the pockets of ground-landlords ; but I 
am sure the best of them would not desire to receive it at suck 
a cost, for there are very few, if any, sites in London where a 
building could be carried to an extreme height without stealing 
light and air from its neighbours. Are not tuberculosis, 
rickets, and anaemia sufficiently powerful already? May all 
the powers that be unite to save us from adding to their forces 
by the introduction of the skyscraper! Instead of this 
“characteristic product of the American genius” becoming 
“more and more praised,” as the writer of your article 
anticipates, may it become more and more anathematised 
from one end of England to the other !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sloane Square, S.W. Wm. WILLETT. 





THE GERMAN CRISIS AND THE BUREAUCRACY. 
[To THe Epiror or tue “ Srecrator,’’] 
Srr,—It may seem an impertinence to attempt to make 
additions to the precise and careful definition of the German 
crisis contained in the last number of the Spectator. But 
if there is one suggestion which might be added, it is 
that students of contemporary German history should look 
for a present result of the recent “black week” (as the 
German Press calls it) rather in the stiffening of the 
bureaucracy, the permanent officials, than in any apprecia- 
tion of the power of the Reichstag or the influence of German 
Liberalism. In pceint of fact, it would seem that the present 
émeute, like that of October, 1906, owes its development and 
success chiefly to bureaucratic support. In 1906, it will be 
remembered, the attack was directed far less against the fact 
of personal rule than against the possibility (shown then to 
be the actuality) of interference of irresponsible Court 
favourites possessing the ear of the Monarch, and capable 
of influencing his private opinions and decisions, to the 
detriment, of course, of the permanent officials and 
appointed advisers of the Crown. I need scarcely refer 
at length to the disclosures of “camarilla” influence, which 
were the immediate cause of the “black week” in 1906. 
The speech of the Mainz solicitor, Herr Class, who presided 
at the extraordinary general meeting of the Pan-German 
League at Leipzig on Sunday last, showed clearly that this 
same fear of government by irresponsible favourites lies at 
the root of the present agitation so far as it is supported by 
the Right wing in the Reichstag. “The rich,” complained 
the speaker, “received preferment, the subservient received 
advancement, the characterless and cowardly were pampered. 
We ought not to shut our eyes to the fact that the intrinsic 
value of German officialdom has been severely damaged in the 
last twenty years. We prejudice no one when we state that 
under the new course a large part of the German bureaucracy 
has had its spine broken. We make that statement as true 
patriots, and we add that a system of favouritism (Giinstlings- 
wirtschaft) had been developed which was indeed denied, but 
is undeniable.” The speech was received with loud applause, 
and reveals the fons et origo of the whole agitation 
so far as it received the approval of the official and 
aristocratic world. It was that approval, expressed in 
1908, as in 1906, in the columns of the Cologne Gazette 
and the Kreuz Zeitung, which raised the protest above 
the level of a mere ineffectual Radical remonstrance. To this 
bureaucratic disapproval of the “ new course” the Emperor has 
gracefully submitted for the time being, and to the bureaucracy 
go the laurels of the victory such as it was. In that illuminating 
piece of dumb-show before the city fathers the Emperor 
might be thought to have suggested that for the present, not 
he, but the bureaucrats would control the destinies of the 
burghers and the city. In conclusion, it is permissible 
perhaps to express a doubt whether the victory is for long. 
To the bulk of the people the Emperor remains, as before, “a 
fine figure of a man,” “stiff in opinions ” at least, even though 
“often in the wrong”; no shadow-Kaiser, but, as Prince 
Biilow said, a Kaiser of flesh and blood, and therefore a man 
whom ultimately the people will follow. As for his indiscreet 
utterances, the great majority of his subjects have learnt 
by this time that not everything he says is to be taken 
au pied de la lettre. Thereisa well-founded story which aptly 
illustrates the point. A diplomat being instructed by his 
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‘Government to convey certain proposals to the Emperor, 
weceived the somewhat unusual rejoinder: “That is the best 
thing the fools have said yet!” With the utmost gravity the 
-diplomat inquired whether his Majesty wished him to convey 
that reply to his Government. The Emperor looked at him 
for a moment, and then both langhed. “Surely you know me 
etter than that!” said the Emperor. It is perhaps the mis- 
fortune of Europe that not all the Emperor's guests and 
interviewers have known him “better than that.”—I am, Sir, 
&C., CHARLES TOWER. 





NONCONFORMIST UNIONISTS. 


[To Tus Evrron oF Tugs “SprecraTonr,” | 


Srr,—At a recent meeting of the Committee of the Noncon- 
formist Unionist Association, held under the presidency of Sir 
George Hayter Chubb, Bart., it was decided that, in view of 
the open advocacy by Liberal statesmen of Home-rule for 
Ireland on the lines demanded by Mr. Redmond, active efforts 
should be made to widen and extend the scope of the Associn- 
tion, and to invite all Nonconformists who are opposed to 
interference with the Legislative Union of Great Britain and 
Treland to communicate with me at the address below.—l 
am, Sir, &e., A. W. Grosser, Hon. Secretary. 
1 Temple Gardens, E.C. 





MAKING A LIVING OUT OF BEES. 
(To rue Epirorn or Tue “SrKcraron.”) 
S1r,—Mr. Bolton Hall calls attention in last week's Spectator 
to the fact that in noticing his book I said: “ We have yet to 
learn the names of half-a-dozen persons who have made a 
fiving”—Mr. Hall's phrase is “a comfortable living” —* out 
of bees.” His reply is to quote the letter of an acquaintance 
giving the names ef some American beekeepers who, on his 
-own showing, “depend mainly” or “ depend principally” upon 
‘bees for their living! In any case, I was referring not t 
American but to English beekeeping. Experts have always 
‘held that it was impossible to expect in England the revenu: 
from bees that may be obtained in climates where there ar 
Yonger honey harvests. It would not be worth while drawing 
attention to the matter if it were not that this loose reference 
to the profits of beekeeping is on a level with a great deal of 
current writing about the profits of poultry and othe: 
small stockkeeping, which is every year the means of novices 
wasting their money on ill-considered schemes of going bach 
to the land. The profitableness of bees is known to every 
"body; but one does not hear of people in England who hav: 
‘reared families out of their gains from them. I have visited 
‘two of the most successful apiarists in the country; neither 
had any honey to sell, They made their money out of selling 
-stocks and appliances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your Reviewer. 





“THE RESCUER.” 

[To tur Epiton oF tux 

“Sir,—Like Mr. Asquith, I, too, owe you an apology for » 
-careless phrase thoughtlessly used. I also owe you a debt of 
gratitude. My story, “The Rescuer,” noticed in your last 
issue, was suggested by an article published in the Spectato: 
-on October 12th, 1907, entitled “Science and Acuracy,” 
giving a most lucid account of the rise and fall of 
the N-rays myth, and showing how Professor Blondlot's 
alleged discovery, although “confirmed by the well-known 
physicists, MM. Charpentier and Becquerel,” and awarded 
a gold medal by the French Academy of Science, was 
really due “to illusion caused by a species of auto- 
-suggestion based on preconceived ideas.” Out of the N-rays 
my “ Maitland rays” quite naturally sprang, since, as you 
ay, “a charlatan may circumvent such ramparts.” The 
preblem which my own inadequacy compelled me to treat so 
slightly is one of extraordinary psychological interest, and | 
should never have heard of it but for your admirable paper, 
of which we are all proud, however we may be occasionally 
tempted to sneer by the passing irritation of the moment or 
to give malice to an insignificant paragraph.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy WHITr. 
40 Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore. 


“ Srectator.” ] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked 











“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters te 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


AMORIS INTEGRATIO. 


In the garden, every moment, wither’d leaves are trembling down, 

And the sward looks dim and dreary, and the trees are bare or 
brown, 

And the autumn flowers are dying, and the birds are sad and few; 

And there’s nothing left unchanged, except the love I have for 
you. 


All the sky is void of colour, all the earth is grey and wan ; 

Nature shudders at her own doom, for she shares the doom of 
Man : 

And she recks not of the promise and the beauty of the spring,— 

Neither she nor all her children ever think of such a thing! 


Yet they will have that fair promise, it will come to one and all, 

And the self-same trees will blossom, and the self-same birds will 
call; 

They will call to one another, they will pipe and sing again, 

‘l'o the hearts of other women, to the hopes of other men. 


But they will not call their old mates, they have new ones every 
year ; 
For their loves are short and fleeting, and their only home is here; 
They know nothing of a future where the souls that once were two 
Now aro wholly one for ever, you in me and I in you. 
ArTHUR Money. 








THEATRE. 


THE 
—--)> —_ 


MR. HAWTREY. 
THE English playgoer who has an evening on his hands, and 
who wishes to run no risks in his search for entertainment, 
‘an always make sure of satisfaction by the simple plan of 
going to see Mr. Hawtrey. Other actors may provide a more 
elaborate, a more highly seasoned, or a more recherché fare, 
but none can be relied upon with quite the same kind of 
certainty. With Mr. Hawtrey alone one is absolutely safe 
from any danger of being bored, or teased, or disgusted ; his 
dishes are simple, unassuming, unvarying, and always perfectly 
cooked. Yet it is true that what Mr. Hawtrey has to offer, 
though it certainly cannot be called exotic, is possessed 
of a flavour of its own which is quite unmistakable. This 
flavour is difficult to analyse; but whatever else might be said 
«bout it, one of its characteristics is obvious enough,— 
it is peculiarly English; indeed, it is hard to think of 
anything more completely and typically English than Mr. 
Hawtrey's acting. For this reason, no doubt, our foreign 
visitors are apt to be puzzled by his success, To them 
he is, of all our institutions—and surely he deserves to be 
described as an institution—perbaps the most mysterious. 
When they have understood our hansoms, our cooking, and 
our table of precedence, they are still baffled by Mr. Hawtrey. 
“You English,” exclaimed a French acquaintance, “are so 
paradoxical that your favourite actors are those that never 
act. What other people would put themselves to the trouble 
and expense of going to a theatre in order to see a gentleman 
appear upon the stage, and behave there precisely as a 
gentleman always does behave, neither more nor less? You 
do this, and you are not content with doing it once; you do it 
night after night, month after month, and year after year. 
You are never happier than when you are watching, for the 
thousandth time, the same behaviour and the same gentleman.” 
Certainly, on the face of the matter, there is much to be said 
for our neighbour's point of view. Compared with the vast 
range of a Coquelin or the exquisite variety of a Bartet, Mr. 
Hawtrey’s achievement must strike every one as somewhat 
meagre and somewhat monotonous. He works along a single 
line, so to speak, and that line is the line of least resistane. 
He prefers to do one thing very well an indefinite number of 
times rather than to branch off into new experiments and snatch 
adventurous successes. And for this it is clear that his 
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audiences are in great part responsible. “It was alway yet 


the trick of our English nation,” says Falstaff, “if they have 
a good thing, to make it too common.” The words are 
singularly true at the present day, when the endeavours of our 
artists in every field of production are hampered and stultified 
by the public demand for repetition. A painter who makes a 
hit with a picture of scaffolding finds himself in danger 
of being obliged to paint nothing but scaffolding for the rest 
of his life; and instances of the same kind are unhappily 
frequent upon the stage. Mr. Hawtrey, however, escapes the 
worst evils of this system, because it so happens that in his 
case the part which the public insists upon his playing is, 
there can be very little doubt, the part which actually suits 
him best. It is, of course, impossible to make quite sure of 
this; for anything we know to the contrary, there may lie 
concealed in Mr. Hawtrey a fund of unexplored capabilities; 
he may have within bim the makings ef a supremely 
melodramatic villain, or a dazzling hero of romance. How 
pleasant it would be if we could make a few experiments,— 
if, by some magic or some persuasion, we could induce Mr. 
Hawtrey to appear before us as Shylock, let us say, or Hamlet, 
or Tony Lumpkin, or "Enery Straker ! That would be truly 
interesting ; but unfortunately our curiosity on such points as 
these is never likely to be satisfied. All that we sball ever 
know for certain is that Mr. Hawtrey is admirable as he is; 
and perhaps on the whole it is wiser to enjoy the good things 
we have than long for others that we know not of. 

But Mr. Hawtrey’s popularity suggests another weakness 
on the part of English audiences, the existence of which it is 
impossible to deny, and which is more serious than the desire 
to“ make a good thing tco common.” The essence of Mr. 
Hawtrey’s acting lies in its immaculate gentility ; there is its 
central charm, its unfailing fascination. But there are two 
ways of enjoying the portrayal of such qualities: there is 
the natural and proper delight in the representation of things 
that are in themselves edmirable, and there is the very 
different kind of pleasure which springs from a foolish self- 
complacency or a vulgar worship of caste, and which is 
merely a subtle form of snobbery. More than any other 
nation, perhaps, the English appreciate what is excellent in 
the ideal gentleman ; and for that very reason they are more 
prone than other nations to fall into error in their attitude 
towards social distinetions, In theory it is true that the 
difference between snobbery and a genuine love of the 
qualities which go to make a gentleman is immense, and yet in 
practice the two feelings merge into one another, and it needs 
a refined mind and a cultivated taste to realise exactly where 
the one ends and the other begins. An example of this may 
be seen in two of the plays in which Mr. Hawtrey’s success 
has been conspicuous,—The Man from Blankley’s, and the 
piece in which he is at present acting at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, Jack Straw. These plays are concerned with pre- 
cisely the same theme: the fatuity and the vulgarity of the 
snob as opposed to the dignity and the sense of the true 
gentleman. In Mr. Anstey’s charming comedy this subject is 
handled with the utmost delicacy; the whole action passes in 
an atmosphere of ease and laughter, and the result is a 
creation rare enough in dramatic lterature,—a social satire 
which is at once pointed and good-natured. Very different, 
however, is the treatment of the same initial idea in Jack 
Straw. Here Mr. Anstey’s fine contours are blurred or 

exaggerated ; here, instead of observation, we have the obvious, 
instead of lightness, the grotesque. The fine gentleman is far 
teo conscious of his own high breeding, and the snobs, over- 
emphasised and impossible, remind us of the fact that the 
most insidious form of snobbisbness is that which is for ever 
occupied with the snobbishness of others. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these faults—or shall we rather say because of them ? 
—Jack Straw has been, if anything, more successful than The 
Man from Blankley's. The public seems to have failed to 
discriminate between real taste and the imitation of taste, 
though doubtless this very fact may be regarded as an 
additional tribute to Mr. Hawtrey’s influence. His acting, 
needless to say, is always impeccable; whenever he is on the 
stage we forget that we are listening to what is merely second- 
rate; he almost persuades us to believe not only that the 
character which he himself impersonates is really a gentleman, 
but that the other characters whom he tricks and humiliates 
are really snobs. 

For, after all, when Mr. Hawtrey is concerned, the play is 





emphatically not the thing. What is the thing is simply and 
solely Mr. Hawtrey. Thus to say that he is always himself is 
in reality not an impeachment of his art, but his best justifica- 
tion. For what we are interested in is his own character,— 
the irresponsible, lazy, light-hearted, susceptible, and faintly 
ridiculous yentleman whom, in a curious, delightful way, 
across the footlights, we have come to know so well. Mr. 
Hawtrey’s art is, like all art, a method of expression; but it 
differs from that of the ordinary actor in that it is primarily 
concerned with expressing, not an alien character, but his own. 
Thus, from one point of view, it comes nearer to the more 
strictly creative arts, though unfortunately, unlike them, it 
is, by its very nature, transitory. Its finest manifestations 
cannot outlive their author. Let us enjoy them, then, while 
we may. IaNnotus, 








BOOKS. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE CAUCASUS.* 

THE resistance which Shamil and his wild tribesmen offered 
to the Russian advance in the Caucasus between 1829 and 
1859 aroused the sympathy and admiration of the Western 
world. Poets wrote verses in his honour, and Englishmen, 
traditionally ready to back the weaker side struggling for 
independence or political freedom, felt towards Shamil as 
they felt afterwards towards Kossuth and Garibaldi. But 
the episode has passed from men’s minds, and the history 
of this difficult Russian war has never been fully and con- 
secutively written,—not even in Russian. It has been written 
now by Mr. Baddeley. He is both scholar and adventurer ; he 
has faithfully ransacked archives which even Russian historians 
have passed over, and he has travelled among Caucasian 
peasants, speaking their language and hearing their stories of 
how their fathers and grandfathers checked the might of 
Russia. His is a very fine achievement, and he may well be 
proud of it. The publication of this book is an event in the 
English study of Russian history. 

Englishmen had reasons besides their sentimental sympathy 
with Shamil for wishing success to the tribes. The conquest 
of the Caucasus was a deliberate part of the Russian 
scheme to master Asia, and the Czars meant to drive a 
wedge between Persia and Turkey if human force could do it. 
The formal beginning of the policy was when Catherine the 
Great proclaimed a suzerainty over Georgia; but the troops 
which were thrown across the mountains were withdrawn, 
and it was not till the reign of Nicholas I. that the policy was 
prosecuted seriously. From that time onwards Russian 
lives weve expended lavishly and unceasingly on the inhospit- 
able mountains and in the baffling forests. No wonder that 
such persistence and endurance wrought to a fine point the 
suspicions of the nation which governed India. British 
mistrust of Russian intentions in that direction was burning 
fiercely at the time of the Crimean War, and, as we all know, 
it brought its later harvest of Afghan wars and frontier 
policies; and the mistrust never ceased till it was lost 
in the beneficent effects of the recent Anglo-Russian 
Convention. It was not till Russia had reduced the 
Caucasus that that Babel-tongued region came to be known 
with any geographical or ethnographical accuracy by the 
Western world. Curiously enough, most Englishmen have 
learned what they know of it from the books of Mr, 
Freshfield and Mr. Mummery, who went there to climb. 
This is a characteristically British way of being introduced to 
the truths of history. We must pass over the lucid and 
brilliantly managed chapters in which Mr. Baddeley traces the 
events leading to what is known as the Murid War. Let us 
say only that the “Cossack line” drawn across the isthmus— 
it might be compared with the trochas of General Weyler in 
Cuba in more modern days—was symbolical of Russian resolu- 
tion and method. The confidence of the Russian Generals 
was unwavering. They did not believe that their steam-roller 
advance could ultimately fail, and again and again, before 
and after the Murid War, they reported that the Caucasian 
tribes were finally subdued. It was in the Murid War that 
Shamil was the shining figure, and this war was fought out 
on the Caspian side of the Caucasus. The war on the Black 
Sea, or western side, did not compare with it in importance 








* The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus. By John F. Baddeley. With Mapes, 
Plans, and Illustrations, London: Longmans and Co, {2is. net.) 
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and vivid interest, and Mr. Baddeley has been wise to make 
no more than the briefest mention of that part of the long 
struggle. 

Here is a slight picture of the scene of the struggle in the 
words of Veliameenoff, one of the Russian Generals. (We 
use Mr. Baddeley’s spelling, which at least has the merit of 
making English readers stress the names correctly) :— 


“The Caucasus may be likened to a mighty fortress, strong by 
nature, artificially protected by military works, and defended by 
a numerous garrison. Only thoughtless men would attempt to 
escalade such a stronghold. A wisé commander would see the 
necessity of having recourse to military art, and would lay his 
parallels, advance by sap and mine, and so master the place.” 


Muridism, a mystical interpretation of Mohammedanism which 
is almost indistinguishable from Sufiism, early found its way 
into the Caucasus. Possibly it was introduced by Arabs. 
Kazi Moullé became the head of Muridism in arms against 
Russia, and the far more famous Shamil was his companion 
and eventual successor. Shamil was a delicate child, but he 
schooled himself and became strong. Legend deals with him 
in the heroic manner :— 


“He practised fencing, running, jumping, and various gymnastic 
exercises to such effect that at twenty he had no rivals in these 
pursuits. It is related of him that he could jump with ease over 
a ditch twenty-seven feet wide (!), or over a rope held by two men 
of ordinary stature above their heads. He went barefooted and 
with breast uncovered in all weathers, and excelled in daring and 
hardihood even amongst the brave and hardy mountaineers of 
Daghestan. He was quick, energetic, eager for knowledge, proud 
and masterful, but somewhat gloomy, and abnormally sensitive.” 


All the leaders of Muridism indulged—so to express it—in a 
fanatical asceticism which often took the form of violent self- 
mortification. Kazi Moullé caused Shamil to flog him because 
he had tasted wine in the days before he realised the enormity 
of his sin, and Shamil submitted to the same punishment. It 
must not be supposed that the number of Murids was great; 
probably only the bodyguards of Shamil and his naibs were 
really Murids; but the name may be used loosely to cover the 
whole military movement, and the Russians themselves always 
used it in that sense. 

We can give only an example or two of Shamil’s “hair- 
breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach.” The first 
notable one was at the capture of Ghimree :— 


“ After a few rounds from the guns the troops rushed to the 
assault. The defenders neither asked nor received any quarter, 
but sallying out one by one and two by two, died fighting. Of 
the whole number only two escaped, but of these one was Shamil, 
whose marvellous strength, agility, and swordsmanship served him 
in good stead. With an Alvarado’s leap he landed behind the 
line of soldiers about to fire a volley through the raised doorway 
where he stood, then turning and whirling his sword in that 
terrible left hand he cut down three of them, but was bayoneted 
by the fourth clean through the breast. Undismayed, he grasped 
the weapon in one hand, cut down its owner, pulled it out of his 
own body, and escaped into the forest, though in addition to the 
bayonet wound he had a rib and shoulder broken by stones. 
After hiding for three days he managed to reach Ountsoukoul, 
and there lay for twenty-five days more between life and death, 
for the Russian bayonet had passed right through one lung.” 


The second wonderful escape was at the siege of Akhoulgé :— 


“Tt appeared that on the night of the 21st, seeing that all was 
lost, Shamil, with one wife and child—another wife had perished 
in the siege—accompanied by a few faithful followers, took refuge 
in one of the caverns in the cliff above the Koisou. The following 
night the little party descended to the river bank, and construct- 
ing a raft out of a few logs, sent it floating down the river loaded 
with dummies to distract the attention of the Russian pickets. 
The ruse succeeded; the freightless raft was quickly seen and 
made the target for many a bullet. Meantime the fugitives 
crept cautiously along the bank downstream until they came to 
aravine. Here they turned inland, but stumbled across a picket, 
and a fight took place, in the course of which Shamil himself and 
his little son, slung across his mother’s back, were wounded, and 
the Russian lieutenant in command killed. But the line was 
broken, and hurrying on as best they could, the forlorn little band 
gained the upper valley.” 


The Russian General never doubted that Muridism was 
beaten once for all when Shamil had fled. “The Murid sect 
has fallen,” he wrote, “ with all its adherents and followers.” 
But he was wrong, and Shamil chastised the Russians with 
scorpions for many years to come. We are afraid it is 
established beyond doubt that Shamil rallied his forces by 
intimidating them with horrible cruelties. In one case he 
gouged out the eye of a recusant villager, and when the man 
retaliated by wounding Shamil in his sleep, his family were 
burnt to death in their house. The crowning example of 


rT, 
lonely prayer, he bad his mother flogged in public for palter. 
ing with the notion of surrender, and then, seeing her 8Woon at 
the fifth stroke, bore publicly the rest (which was practi. 
cally the whole) of the punishment himself. After that 
instead of condemning to death those who had started 
the idea of surrender, as every one expected he would 
do, he simply ordered them to go and tell their fellows 
what they had seen. This may have been the acting of a 
part, but one inclines to think that Shamil was continually 
in a state of exaltation bordering on frenzy. The military 
products of this state of mind were none the less those of 
genius. His amazing use of small numbers, his quick fore. 
sight in anticipating a new tactical pressure, his cool-headed. 
ness in hanging back when necessary, and his incomparable 
audacity when courage alone could win an object or save aq 
situation, make one couple him in the mind with Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, and then wonder if he was not even Toussaint's 
superior. If Shamil’s forces had not been weakened by 
internal dissensions, he might have resisted Russia even 
longer than he did. Russia overwhelmed him with numbers in 
the end, and her Generals burnt whole tracts of forest in order 
to eliminate his bushcraft from the conflict. He was ultimately 
taken alive. After exile in Russia, he died at Medina when on 
a pilgrimage to Mecoa in 1871. Mr. Baddeley's conclusion js 
seemingly paradoxical, but will be thought just on examina. 
tion. Shamil spent his life in repressing the quarrels of the 
tribes in order that they might present a common front to the 
enemy, and this discipline, when it was at last transferred to 
the Russian side, was transferred bodily; hence Muridism 
became actually the instrument of Russian domination in the 
Caucasus. Mr. Baddeley has performed a vast piece of 
research, and has illuminated it with the sure touches of one 
who has looked on the fastnesses he describes, and talked to 
such men as defended them. He is to be most heartily 
congratulated on the highly successful conclusion of so long 
a labour. 





BY DESERT WAYS TO BAGHDAD#* 

Mrs. WILKINS is a welcome addition to the small band of 
travellers who can produce good literature. She has the true 
wandering spirit, and is tolerant and humorous in dull places, 
while admirably appreciative of the supreme moments which 
come in time to all wayfarers, It is not so easy to hit the 
mean between a prosaic itinerary and the kind of travel- 
book which irritates by a continual facetiousness. The first 
is no better than a guide-book, and the second is funda- 
mentally unsympathetic, for the writers think much less of 
the land and the people than of their own pretty wit. It is 
the charm of Mrs. Wilkins’s book that she never strikes a 
false note. She has a keen eye for roadside humours, but she 
treats the East with respect, and is humble before the 
mysteries of the desert. Above all, she is a brilliant exponent 
of the psychology of travel :— 

“Tn very slow travelling through desert countries,” she says, 
“ where day after day the same trivial events occur in similar yet 
different settings, the essential facts of the country sink into 
you imperceptibly, until at the end they are so woven into the 
fibres of your nature that, even when removed from their influ- 
ence, you will never quite lose them.” 

She gives us the essential facts of the East as seen by very 
clear and sympathetic eyes. But not only does she give us 
results, she sets forth her processes. She is quick to catch a 
strange impression and to penetrate to its psychological 
meaning. ‘These are hard words to use of a delightful 
narrative, but it is the only way in which we can express this 
writer's peculiar quality. After all, it is the surest means of 
reaching that vague thing, objective truth. For if a sensitive 
and cultivated mind not only sees, but sets the sight in 
relation to past experiences, we get an intellectual fact 
which we can appreciate. 

Mrs. Wilkins and her friend, who is called “ X.,” but whose 
identity is transparent, went from Constantinople to Brusa, 
whence they journeyed by caravan to Nicaea. There they took 
the railway to Konia, in the south of the plateau of Asia Minor. 
At Konia they organised a new caravan, and crossed the Taurus 
Mountains to Adana, and from there went due east to the 
Euphrates. Turning a little to the north, they passed through 
Southern Kurdistan to Diarbekr, on the headwaters of the 





* By Desert Ways to Baghdad. By Louisa Jebb (Mrs. Roland Wilkins). 
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Tigris. There they embarked on a raft and voyaged slowly 
down the river to Baghdad. After a visit to Babylon, they 
struck due west across the desert, and by way of Palmyra 
came to Damascus. It was a bold journey for two ladies to 
undertake alone in winter-time, for their attendants were 
Turks and Armenians who spoke no English, and some of the 
districts traversed are not usually considered safe. The first 
ge into wild life is always disconcerting from its strange- 

ness. The hardest part of the journey was “the initial dis- 
entanglement from the forces of tradition,” and therefore the 
short caravan trip to Nicaea was an excellent preparation. 
There they had their first interview with the petty Turkish 
Governor, and got into friendly touch with native women with- 
out the use of any common language, an experiment which 
failed with a French engineer’s wife in spite of linguistic aids. 
The account of the Anatolian Railway is full of interest. It is 
opening up agreat wheat country, and it is bringing comfort to 
all classes, in spite of its gross unpicturesqueness. How it is 
to get over the Taurus, if the Baghdad scheme succeeds, seems 
to be an engineering problem of some difficulty. The travellers 
visited Turkish women in their harems, and had usually the 
same conversation:—“‘Who is your father?’—‘He is a 
Pasha in a far country.—‘ Where are your husbands ?’— 
‘We have no husbands.’—‘ How is that? ’—‘In our country 
the women are better than the men, and the men are afraid 
of us.” In crossing the Taurus they fell in with a friendly 
Kaimakam, and suffered agonies from his hospitality, one item 
of which was to be sent jolting down a dangerous mountain 
path ina springless closed carriage. In Cilicia, because one 
of them lived in Prince’s Gate and had “ Victoria” for a 
Christian name, they were treated as Princesses, and accorded 
Royal honours. When they got to Urfa they found flags and 
decorations to greet them, and in shabby, travel-worn clothes 
had to bow to the populace. 

The road had plenty of discomforts. Wet nights in 
crowded, dirty khuns were varied by wet and windy nights 
under canvas :— 

“ We crawl out to where Arten has prepared hot Maggi soup in 

the tent. It has been impossible to pitch ours, but they have 
tied the men’s little tent on to the big stones forming the walls of 
our house and the roof of another; we can see smoke mysteriously 
crawling out of the crevices of the ground at our feet. A sudden 
furious gust shakes the whole tent, and a Zaptieh’s rifle, 
leant against the side, tumbles across and upsets the steaming 
soup. We pick our belongings ruefully out of the little trickling 
streams of thick liquid, and make a meagre meal by soaking bits 
of native bread in what remains. Then we get to bed as best we 
can, and all night long the wind howls and the tent flaps, and 
dogs sniff stealthily on the other side of the canvas.” 
An Armenian theatrical troupe claimed fellowship with them 
as Christians and had to be rudely repulsed. At a Kurdish 
festivity they had songs sung in their honour, and there is a 
delightful story of a dance somewhere on the Tigris banks 
where under the moon they waltzed furiously in a circle with 
their escort. Once they were held up by Kurdish brigands, 
and had a more dangerous experience through trying to enter 
a forbidden mosque at Samarah,—an occasion when both 
seem to have behaved with remarkable nerve and presence 
of mind. There were seasons of reward, however, when, 
drifting down the river through the desert, the great spaces 
filled them with peace and contentment. When she chooses 
the author can write splendid prose, and there are a dozen 
passages of description and reflection which deserve quota- 
tion. The best is perhaps the great epic of coffee-making, as 
displayed in the tent of an Arab Shaykh. The whole chapter 
is an admirable instance of Mrs. Wilkins at her best, for after 
a scene of primeval dignity, when we feel that we are 
assisting at some rite of black magic, we are swept into 
comedy with the spectacle of a whole village clamouring in 
the river for lotion and pills. In the last division of the 
journey human life was conspicuously absent. Stretches of 
sky and sand were varied only by the vast ruins of Palmyra. 
The account of the city of Zenobia is admirably done, and 
there is a passage on the desert silence which seems to us 
both true and beautiful. Mrs. Wilkins finds in it the spirit of 
the fundamental doctrines of both Christianity and Islam,— 
the submission to divine law :— 

“The men who have no region of silence in themselves are 
under the power of its physical aspect ; to them it is oppressive, 
wearying, deadening ; there is an absence of life, a presence of 
monotony from which there is no escape. But once we recognise 
its silence as being of the nature of what we possess in ourselves, 
the shadow of monotony and oppressiveness is lifted.” 


plun 





The last chapter is a brilliant study in contrasts. Portraits 
are drawn of the two chief members of the caravan, Arten, 
the Armenian cook, and Hassan, the Turkish caravan-leader,— 
portraits far too good for us to spoil by quotation. We can 
only trust that Mrs. Wilkins and “ X.” will on some future day 
recall Hassan, the Turk, from some Anatolian fastness, find 
amore competent cook than Arten, the Armenian, and set 
out once more upon their travels. We can assure them that 
this book, the result of their first expedition, has added notably 
to the gaiety of one reviewer. 





THE LOLLARDS AND HENRY VIIL* 


Ir is without any disrespect towards these learned volumes 
that we consider the most remarkable thing about them to be 
the revelation they give of their author's mind. Dr. Gairdner 
has lived so much among the letters and papers of the reign 
of Henry VIII., and he is so familiar with the literature of 
the period, that he seems to us to treat his subject less from 
the standpoint of the historian than from the point of view 
of the orthodox sixteenth-century Churchman. He writes of 
heretics and heresy with indignation and disgust, and he 
sympathises with the Judges whose painful duty it was to 
order them to be burned. When he records the martyrdom 
of a Lollard he says :— 

“ Most sad, indeed, it is that a man with so much good in him 

should have come to such an end. But we must not overlook the fact 
that he courted it himself. To aid in the circulation of Tyndale’s 
Testament, and, still more, of his Obedience of a Christian Man, 
was simply to disobey and endeavour to subvert the authority of 
the Church,—a thing which was considered criminal even in the 
case of alayman. But Bilney had taken vows of obedience to 
the Church as an ordained priest, and he could have no more 
right to complain of being prosecuted than a servant who had 
betrayed his master’s confidence.” 
After reading this we are not surprised to find Mr. Gairdner 
complaining that the Lollards would not stay and be 
burned. “ They were evasive and perfidious. They escaped 
notice by going from place to place under different names.” 
We must contrast with such sentences Mr. Gairdner's 
comments on the martyrs for Rome who suffered under 
Henry VIII. :— 

“We cannot read the story of such martyrdoms—of death 
looked persistently in the face, and torture endured with so much 
patience and equanimity—without asking ourselves one question, 
which is surely of very serious moment. Were not these great 
Christian heroes altogether in the right? ‘To give them half- 
hearted sympathy is ignoble. To suppose that they did not 
judge truly the merits of the cause for which they died is to 
suppose something very strange in the history of martyrdom.” 

The last sentence of our quotation is a hard saying, and 
to our mind an unwise one, but our intention is simply to 
show in how different a spirit Dr. Gairdner treats the victims 
of Henry VIII. from that in which he deals with the victims 
of the Roman Church. He seems to us to fail to realise the 
moral force behind Lollardy, and unduly to minimise its 
extent and its influence. The Lollards talked much that was 
foolish, but they also taught much that most of us believe 
to-day. Many of them tried to escape the fiery death as 
Cranmer tried to escape it; they recanted and relapsed. Let 
him who feels that he can go unflinchingly to their doom for 
the faith that is in him cast the first stone at them. All 
through the first volume Mr. Gairdner seizes any opportunity 
of forming an adverse judgment upon their character. He 
thinks we ought to consider seriously what “men said” to 
Sir Thomas More about the heretics whom that good man 
persecuted. Writers against Lollardy naturally accused the 
Lollards of gross immorality, and Mr. Gairdner thinks that 
one of them did so in such a way as to defy contradiction. 
What and whom could he defy ? There was no correspondence 
column of the Times. “ Pecock had full evidence that many 
of the very men who held it [an heretical opinion} were well 
known among their neighbours as persons of evil life.” So 
had John Knox full evidence of the immoral character of 
Mary of Guise, and even so had Roman Catholic writers full 
evidence of the immoral character of John Knox. Yet 
posterity believes neither series of accusations. Dr. Gairdner’s 
bias is so strong that we have no confidence in his estimate of 
the evidence, any more than we can agree with him that there 
was “comparatively little heresy” under Henry VII. But we 





* Lollardy and the Reformation in England: an Historical Survey, By Jameg 
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feel sure that it all appeared just in this light to contemporary 
Cburchmen. 

Mr. Gairdner's account of the English Bible and its influence 
is another indication of this mediaeval tone of mind :— 

“The Lollard philosophy,” he says, “was built on the sanctity 
of Holy Writ. The Bible was the Word of God and must there- 
fore be infallible. ..... The infallible book was for the use of 
every devout Christian; and every humble-minded man had the 
power to interpret it aright. But if you had an infallible book 
capable of infallible interpretation by humble-minded men, what 
was the use of the Church’s authority and guidance ?” 

The description is not unfair, and we quote it for the interest 
of the comment :— 

“ A philosophy of scriptural foundation, it began with the use 

of the Bible in English, and gathering strength through suc- 
cessive generations proved powerful enough, in two hundred years 
after Pecock’s day, really to subvert for a time the English con- 
stitution. And though, after this great triumph, it lost much of 
its tyrannical power when the Church and nation once more 
righted themselves, its force was not entirely spent for two 
hundred years more. In fact, though sorely discomfited now, by 
the advance of civilisation through the various avenues of 
science, criticism, travel, and experience, it remains among us 
still, and a generation or two may pass even yet before it is 
wholly extinct.” 
We shall not venture into the arena of prophecy, although it 
seems to us that this pbilosopby is at least as likely to survive 
as the rival theory of the authority and guidance of the clergy ; 
the paragraph is most interesting as illustrating a point of 
view. An incidental remark shows even more clearly Mr. 
Gairdner's dislike of private opinion on these subjects. “In 
John v. 39,” he says, “we read to this day (except in the 
Revised Version), ‘search the scriptures,’ as if our Lord 
declared that to be a duty, whereas the verb is plainly in the 
indicative mood.” (The italics are ours.) The Revisers were 
not so confident as Mr. Gairdner that “there cannot be a 
doubt” whether the imperative or the indicative word is 
ntended, for though the text reads, “ Ye search the scriptures,” 
the alternative rendering is given without comment in the 
margin. We cannot join Dr. Gairdner in censuring Wycliffe 
and Tyndale for the unfortunate effect of this “ positive mis- 
translation,” and his whole account of Tyndale’s work seems 
to us to be as deeply prejudiced as his estimate of the 
Lollards. 

The surprise of the book comes in this connexion. The 
mischief done by the translation of the English Bible ceased, 
in Dr. Gairdner’s opinion, at the critical moment. Having 
minimised the importance of Lollardy in the sixteenth century, 
he proceeds to argue that the demand for the Bible was not 
an element in the Henrician Reformation. He quotes laments 
from ardent Protestants about the lukewarmness of the people 
of England. One of them complained, after the fall of 
Cromwell, “that a man may now travel from the East of 
England to the West, and from the North to the South, 
without being able to discover a sirggle preacher, who, out of a 
pure beart and faith unfeigned, is seeking the glory of God.” 
Another complained that men were not sufficiently grateful 
for the Bible :—“ How unthankfully, how rebelliously, how 
carnally, and unwillingly too we receive it! Who is there, 
almost, that will have a Bible, but he must be compelled 
thereto? How loth be our priests to teach the Command- 
ments, the Articles of the Faith, and the Paternoster in 
English! Again how unwilling be the people to learn it!” 
It is always dangerous to buse arguments upon personal 
impressions of this kind, and it is doubly dangerous where 
the witnesses are zealots, for the zealot always believes that 
no one cares but himself. Mr. Gairdner thinks that “ there 
could hardly be more convincing evidence than this.” In the 
absence of more authoritative information, he would, we 
presume, be convinced by Elijah’s lament that he only was 
Jeft, and that all Israel but himself had bowed the knee to 
Baal. We have selected the sentences from these jeremiads 
which most help Mr. Gairdner’s contention. He quotes, as 
usual, the whole context, and from it we infer that, in the 
first case, the writer was merely emphasising the blunder of 
trusting to individuals like Anne Boleyn and Cromwell, 
instead of remembering “that it was the Lord's teaching,” 
and that, in the other case (a conversation), the speakers were 
expressing their disapprobation of recent episcopal appoint- 
ments. Earnest men think and suy strong things even 
to-day. 

* We have spoken of Mr. Gairdner's attitude on this point as 
asurprise. We know, of course, his general position on the 





= a, 
question of the Reformation under Henry VIIL. ;- but yi 
learned and careful account of the history of the English 
Bible in this volume leads us to precisely the Opposite con. 
clusion to his. That the form which the. Reformation took 
was decided by the personal will of Henry VIII. is, we agree, 
indubitable. But we still believe that Henry was able to do 
what he did because a large number of his subjects wished to 
do more. On any other supposition the history of the reign 
of Edward VI. is quite inexplicable. Somerset carried the 
doctrinal reformation, and Somerset was a weak man with an 
impossible task. It is true that he fell, but his fall was not 
brought about by his Protestantism, for his successor was 
more Protestant than he. The force which was behind the 
measures of Henry VIII. can only be estimated by q 
study of the measures of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth 
although its influence was to some extent apparent in Henry's 
own time. 

We do not think that Dr. Gairdner has come to the con. 
clusion which is warranted by the evidence, but our debt to 
him is none the less great for this presentation of the facts, 
Tn most cases we disagree with his interpretation, and we 
have spoken of his work as biassed. But his bias, while it 
governs his argument, has not led him into anything of the 
nature of misrepresentation of the facts. His work is careful, 
conscientious, and learned; and if he is a special pleader, it is 
without the special pleader’s disregard of truth. It is a book 
which is invaluable to students, and of permanent importance 
as a work of reference. Many of those who differ from him 
most will join in the hope expressed in the closing words of 
his preface :— 

“The philosophy of the present age is largely against the 
recognition of any national religion whatever; but Christianity 
is still with us, to be acknowledged or disowned in some form or 
other, at their peril, by individuals, parties, and nations. So I 
sincerely trust that a national Christianity will not only survive 
among us, but be more generally regarded than it has been.” 





DOROTHEA BEALE OF CHELTENHAM.* 


A Lars of Miss Beale must of course be specially attractive 
te those—and they are many—to whom the higher education 
of women has been and is a matter of supreme interest, 
Probably no one ever lived who was more deeply and practi- 
cally concerned in that movement than Miss Beale. Her 
whole mind and soul were wrapped up in it. To train girls 
to make the highest use of all their faculties, so that tuey 
might do good service to their generation either as wives and 
mothers or as the teachers of days to come,—this was the 
ideal and object of Miss Beale’s life. To her in a special 
sense, as to many, no doubt, employed in the same work, 
teashing, with the training of teachers, was a religious calling. 
Single-minded, straightforward, with a standard so high that 
both staff and pupils might be excused if, with a touch of 
that human weakness to which their Principal seemed 
quite superior, they sometimes found it very hard to attain, 
Miss Beale was created to be a leader of like-minded spirits 
through worlds of difficulty. She never took her work 
lightly, or expected it to be easy. She never, personally, 
wanted recreation. Mrs. Raikes, who, with a strong under- 
current of enthusiasm for her subject, is not quite a blind 
biographer, sees how this sternness of outlook affected Miss 
Beule’s knowledge of human nature. A good deal is explained 
by such facts as these :— 

“Tt has often been said that the College teachers were over- 
worked. It would be truer, perhaps, to state that too many chose 
to overwork, and that it was easy to do so. Miss Beale, who 
taught, read, wrote so much, interviewed people, conducted any 
amount of College business, and yet found time to write upon 
Browning or the Fourth Dimension, was unable rightly to 
estimate how little a young woman of average intelligence can do. 
She had to learn it by actual experience of cases, and she tried to 
learn it. She was always anxious to readjust a burden, took 
infinite trouble to do so, but did not always realise the weakness 
of many a willing horse...... She never wanted to play 
herself, could not understand that any one should seriously wish 
to do so; she therefore regarded such a thing as the teachers’ 
tennis-ground as quite superfluous. Nor could she understand 
why any should wish to live out of sight of the place of their 
work, Even in the summer holidays she frequently chose the 
Sanatorium for a residence. Her own house was gradually 
absorbed by the College buildings, until it became almost as shut 
from the outer world as the women’s apartments in an oriental 
establishment, with no proper air and light of its own, only such 








* Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham. By Elizabeth Raikes, Dlustrated. London: 
A. Constable and Co, [10s. 6d. net.) 
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was derived from the surrounding corridors of the beloved 


rt Miss Beale preferred it should be so.” 


College. 
Such a preference was a pity, for the Principal herself, her 
staff, and her pupils, For education—need one repeat it P— 
js not only concerned with the thoughtful, serious, practical 
part of human nature, not only with Browning or the Fourth 
Dimension, but with the world and all its ways, with the 
whole girl or boy. And it is certainly true that a narrow 
outlook, a limited power of sympathy, even with frivolity, are 
the worst hindrances to education in the largest sense of 
the word. 

It seems hard to use such a word as “narrow” or “limited” 
in remotest connexion with the personal povrer, talent, and 
goodness of Miss Beale; and indeed the great success of 
Cheltenbam College makes any such criticism futile. Still, 
there were ways in which we fancy that Miss Beale’s very 
strength, her independence of judgment, her powerful indi- 
yiduality in short, interfered with the influence which might 
have been diffused by an equally brilliant but wider and 
gentler character. For instance, though we know that to 
many of her pupils she was the object of an almost adoring 
admiration, there were also many, especially among the shy 
and the proud, whom she never attracted at all. Her 
“children” included some who—no wonder, indeed, in a 
school that numbered a thousand—never saw her in the 
light of a mother. She was a shy woman, of “fastidious 
honesty,” and though her affections were warm enough, a first 
step towards intimacy was difficult to her. Mrs. Ruikes says : 
“From first to last in ber long headship, it was possible for 
any cbild, big or little, in any part of the College, to know the 
Principal,—by herself taking notice of her.” (The italics are 
ours.) Can any one who knows anything of ordinary young 
people help smiling at such a condition? Occasionally, of 
course, 

“there would come along some bright thing of quick percoption, 
accustomed to society and to be welcome everywhere, untroubled 
by self-consciousness, who would approach the throne with no 
‘unaccustomed awe,’ but stand, and chat, and smile, and be 
obviously acceptable to the lonely sovereign. ‘You know, A.,’ 
she said once to an old girl, ‘it was your freedom from shyness 
with me that first drew me to you.’” 

No sort of girl, however, when she came to Miss Beale 
with her joys or sorrows in later years, found any lack of 
sympathy. Nothing pleased her so much as a happy engage- 
ment; and any mental trouble, especially relating to faith 
and doubt, found in ber a tenderly understanding counsellor 
She had passed through deep waters herself, and had reached 
the further shore. 

Miss Beale was a great teacher; her Seripture and 
literature lessons will long be remembered in the College. 
The former, indeed, appear to have been above criticism; 
the latter were marked by a temper which we flatter 
ourselves is now passing away. She “would have little 
to do with Dryden and Pope,” or with any poet “ whose 
thought seemed to her inferier.” “Style in itself had no 
attraction, and the growth of literary form, unless accompanied 
by the development of noble thought, was of little interest.” 
Ié does not seem to have occurred to Miss Beale, or to her 
biographer, that this kind of thing is the study of morals and 
philosophy rather than of literature. 

When all is said, Dorothea Beale was a fine, distinguished 
woman and a mest successful Head-Mistress. If her bio- 
grapher’s touch is somewhat heavy, if no saving spice of fun 
and humour helps to make the book agreeable as well as 
interesting, it must be remembered that there was little room 
in Miss Beale’s seventy-five years for anything but strenuous 
earnestness. It seems to us that there is a pathos in such a 
life which will escape no thoughtful reader, and the book is 
hardly meant for any other. The story of Miss Beale’s work 

at Queen’s College, of the short-sighted narrowness of the 
authorities at Casterton, of the early struggles at Cheltenbam, 
and indeed of the troubles which beset the gifted Principal 
all through her long reign,—everything suggests a certain 
loneliness which, if, as Mrs. Raikes reminds us, it was Miss 
Beale’s own choice in her youth, is no less sad and real, A 
life “devoted to one great cause,” and following after one 
high ideal, is bound to be solitary. But Miss Beale did not 
complain of this, perhaps did not realise it. She had every 
right to be satisfied with the work of ber life, the result of her 
untiring energy. The Cheltenham Ladies’ College is her 
monument, 





THE MILK QUESTION.* 


Sir Water Griipey, who has published a number of 
practical books on rural subjects, is a great believer in 
milk, and he is afraid that “milk scares” and the promised 
Local Government Board legislation may bave the effect of 
limiting the consumption of it. Hence this pamphlet. Its 
author is as much opposed to sterilised milk as to “ condensed” 
milk. Sterilisation, the London and Leith Committees re- 
ported, destroys the enzyme in the milk. The case against 
“condensed” milk is that it is not whally milk. One sample 
contained as much as thirty-seven per cent. of beet-sugar, It is, 
of course, the sugared condition of the condensed milk which 
keeps it fresh longer than new milk,—a great point in its 
favour, as well as its cheapness, in the opinion of the poor, 
About £3,000,000 worth of condensed milk is imported 
annually, and one condensed milk firm in England, with five 
factories, buys every year the milk of thirty thousand cows, 
Lord Carrington lately stated that the quantity of milk 
drunk in this country is increasing at the rate of six 
million gallons a year. Sir Walter would like to see the 
rate accelerated. One of the largest milk contractors ia 
London is quoted as asserting that the daily outlay on milk 
in the Metropolis does not average more than three-halfpence 
per family of four. The number of cows in milk in Great 
Britain exceeds two millions, but Sir Walter wants the namber 
considerably added to or the quality of the animals raised. 
The average milk-yield per cow in a year in this country bas 
been put by one authority at only three hundred gallons, and 
by another at four hundred and eighty gallons. The remark- 
able results obtained by English, Continental, and American 
cowkeepers who breed for milk and butter, instead of trying 
to get large yields from animals bred to attract the eye of the 
butcher, show how these figures can be improved upon. A 
Danish Co-operative Society, possessing twelve herds, bas 
increased the yield per cow sixty gallons all round in six 
years. Sir Walter, like otber students of the milk question, 
desires to encourage the supply of milk in bottles direct from 
the farms. He writes with common-sense on the value of 
fresh air for cows, not only in their houses, but in the open in 
the winter. Keep the cows in good health, he argues, and 
their need be little fear of tuberculosis. He believes that the 
danger to the public from the milk-supply is exaggerated. 
One of his arguments is that while milk drinking is in- 
creasing, the number of persons affected by tuberculosis is 
decreasing. He laye stress on the fact that, of a hundred and 
forty thousand carcases of calves from one to six months old 
reported upon by the City of London veterinary inspector, 
less than one-tenth of one per cent. was affected with 
tuberculosis. He draws attention to the statement of the 
London Hospitals Committee that in the matter of milk 
“ there is little practical utility in bacteriological tests.” He 
thinks that it should be more widely known that “disease of 
the udder seldom occurs.” Sir Walter must give confidence to 
milk-consumers. In the experience of the present writer, 
however, practical farmers do not deny the prevalence of 
tuberculosis among cows, and a medical weekly before us 
speaks of “ tubercle bacilli from animal sources constituting a 
menace to mankind.” Attentionis given by Sir Walter Gilbey 
to the value of goat and ewe milk. On an Argentine ranch 
there are thirteen thousand Lincoln ewes kept to produce 
milk for cheese-making. Some Syrian ewes in Essex yield 
about three or four pints of milk a day. 


TWO BOOKS FOR ANGLERS.t+ 
It is often wrongly supposed that there is nothing new worth 
writing about fishing. But, in truth, the subject is not nearly 
exhausted; and if it were, anglers would always read with 
pleasure the trite thoughts aud common experiences of « 
fellow-fisherman. Mr. Briggs has produced a pretty Look 
about Scotch fishing, charming and amusing to read. Mr. 
Armistead has written a useful and instructive work on the 
management of trout waters. Mr. Briggs is a painter in 
water-colours as well as a fisherman, and the illustrations to 


* Milk and Milch Animals, By Sir Walter Gilbey. Londou; Vintonand Ca, 
{ 1s.) 

+ (1) Angling and Art in Scotland. By Ernest E With 33 
Coloured Plates. London: Longmans and Co, (12s. Gd. net.) (2) Trows 
Waters: Management and Angling. By Wilsou H, Armistead, London: A. and 
C. Black, (8s, 6d. net.j 
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his book are pleasing and well printed in colours. The 
scenes on Scotch rivers and lochs which he depicts will 
produce “fishing sickness” in many anglers’ hearts. The 
pictures have the softness of water-colours, and, though 
in some the colours are shockingly bright, it must be 
admitted that the Highlands in spring are dazzlingly brilliant. 
These illustrations, which are a great feature of the book, 
supply the “ Art,” and the text deals with the “ Angling.” 
We begin with Galloway, where Mr. Briggs remembers with 
delight fishing excursions and adventures in the days of his 
boyhood in company with his brothers. Sometimes we had 
rather he told us more details of his fishing, and less of the 
practical jokes at the inns. So we pass to Tomdown, an 
angler’s paradise, the little whitewashed Highland inn by the 
roadside on the borders of Ross and Inverness. There is a 
new hotel now at Tomdown, which, no doubt, Mr. Briggs 
regrets. We follow him to Loch Awe, an excellent fishing 
centre, and those who are seeking angling quarters may turn 
with advantage to his pages. We end with an account 
of the river Dochart, in Perthshire. There are some 
descriptions of old Scotch keepers which are very true and 
humorous. For the rest, the book is like a man talking 
of what he remembers and telling fishing stories. Fishermen, 
it is said, are always telling stories of the big fish they have 
lost. But, says Mr. Briggs with truth, for the one heavy fish 
which escapes, of which they tell you, they perhaps lose fifty 
smaller ones of which they make no mention. A Scotch Doctor 
of Divinity was once asked about a huge trout he had lost. 
“ Well, Sir,” he said, “I cannot exactly put down the size of 
the fish—the only thing I can liken him to is a well-grown lad, 
rolling about on the surface of the water.” 

Mr. Armistead writes with knowledge gained by observation 
and experience. His work will be useful to many owners of 
trout waters, for though much that he has to say has often 
been preached before, it is incredible what numbers of streams 
and lakes which might provide good fishing are wasted or 
ruined from want of knowledge and energy. It has long been 
plain that man cannot go on taking toll of the trout year 
after year without doing something to aid Nature in keeping 
up the stock. Much that can be done, as Mr. Armistead 
points out, is neither difficult nor costly. It has been shown 
that a great proportion of trout eggs are unfertilised and wasted 
because fly-fishing upsets the balance of the sexes. He declares 
that, on water which is fished with fly only, about seventy-five 
per cent. of the bag will be males, which rise most freely. 
He advises the judicious use of a worm in holes which 
are inhabited by old cannibals. Much also may be done to 
impreve spawning-grounds and to protect the fry from the 
terrible dangers which they run. It is desirable that the fry 
should remain as long as possible in the shallow waters in 
which they are hatched. We have advice on how to increase 
the foodstock and provide cover. Enemies also have to be 
destroyed. Mr. Armistead regards eels as worse than pike. 
Like most pisciculturists, he would make short work witha 
variety of birds. When Mr. Armistead argues against a size- 
limit he tries to prove that its results are almost wholly bad. 
We much doubt whether “a considerable percentage” of 
returned undersized trout die. If so, the angler is much to 
blame. We have sometimes been urged to kill everything that 
is caught, “lest they go back and tell the others.” This 
argument Mr. Armistead does not advance. His book is 
didactic, but very readable. 





MADAME DE LAMBALLE* 


Tus is a sympathetic study of a supremely touching figure 
in French history, a martyr to loyalty and friendship in whose 
innocent life nothing had ever happened to merit one of the 
most frightful deaths—perhaps the most frightful of all—in 
the annals of the Revolution. The murder of the Princesse de 
Lamballe on September 3rd, 1792, was an event to thrill 
humanity with pity and horror. Once realised, it is impossible 
to forget the vision of that “little lady dressed in white ”—the 
vision which haunted one of her murderers for the rest of his 
life—coming forth from the prison doors into that awful 
courtyard, the first sight of which, one may hope, made her 
unconscious of even the first blow struck by those “ wild 





* The Princesse de Lamballe: a Biography. By B. C, Hardy. Lllustrated. 
London: A. Constable and Co, [12s, net.] 











beasts mad for slaughter,” certainly of the indescribable 
cruelties and outrages that followed. 

Princesse Marie-Thérése-Louise de Savoie-Carignan belonged 
to that younger branch of the house of Savoy which now 
reigns in Italy. She was married early to the Prince de 
Lamballe, the only and unworthy son of the noble old Due de 
Penthiévre, whose daughter, Louise de Bourbon-Penthiévre, 
married the Due de Chartres, afterwards Orléans ang 
Egalité. The Prince de Lamballe died young, and his widow 
never cared to marry again. Her deepest affections were 
divided between her father-in-law, who loved her as his own 
child, and Marie Antoinette, first as Dauphiness, then ag 
Queen. For many years the Princess held the appointment 
of Superintendent of the Queen’s Household. It was given 
in the days when the Queen’s “dear heart” was her most 
beloved and trusted friend. After Marie Antoinette had 
allowed herself to be fascinated by Madame de Polignac, and 
had thrown herself into all those frivolities which hastened on 
the ruin of Royalty, Madame de Lamballe found herself no 
longer popular at Court. The new circle was impatient of 
those strict rules of etiquette on which her rather punctilious 
character and stately bringing-up led her to insist; the Queen, 
to a great extent, deserted her for livelier friends; and for 
some time the sweetest and most generous-hearted woman in 
all that foolish Court found herself lonely and unhappy. 
Louis XVI. was the only person who treated her with 
unchanging respect and affection. 

When sorrow and trouble came, with late-learnt wisdom, 
Marie Antoinette turned once more to the friend of her girl. 
hood. It was by no wish of hers, however, that Madame de 
Lamballe quitted a safe refuge at Aix to return to Paris and 
danger. “Do not throw yourself into the tiger’s jaws,” she 
wrote to her in the autumn of 1791, and she repeated the 
advice over and over again—‘ do not return”—although she 
was forced by the new Constitution formally to summon all 
the members of her household either to return or to resign 
their posts. But Madame de Lamballe, “faithful unto 
death,” calmly realising her probable fate, went back to her 
friend of her own free will, and it was only the pikes of the 
septembriseurs that parted them. 

This was not an easy book to write. Itis not possible to touch 
any figure in the great drama of the Revolution without being 
almost overwhelmed by the amount of material; but the author 
has overcome that difficulty very well, and has kept the later 
story of his heroine clear against the background of confusion 
and storm. The account of her earlier life gains an added 
charm from the delightful presence of such a character as the 
Duc de Penthiévre, the ideal grand setgneur of the eighteenth 
century. No Prince of legitimate Royal blood shines so 
brightly in the records of the time as this descendant of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 





NOVELS. 


THE HERMIT AND THE WILD WOMAN.* 
Mrs. WHARTON’S indisputable talent perhaps reached its high- 
water mark in her previous collection of short stories, The 
Descent of Man. The merits which were then so conspicuous 
—subtlety, distinction of style, and the art of omission— 
reappear in the volume before us, but the impression created 
is hardly as strong. To begin with, we cannot think 
that she was altogether well advised in including in a 
set of ultra-modern stories the mediaeval quasi-allegory 
which gives its name to the book. Apart from that, the almost 
invariable recurrence of failure, disappointment, and dis- 
illusionment as the leading motives of each episode makes for 
depression as well as monotony. They are nearly all studies 
of the ironies, misunderstandings, and embarrassments of a 
sophisticated civilisation, and while lacking in the elemental 
quality of tragedy, they do not minister in any way to the 
gaiety of the reader. That, it may fairly be contended, is not 
necessarily the aim of the self-respecting artist; but the 
absence of contrast is a serious drawback. There are plenty 
of characters on the side of the angels, and they are by no. 
means derided for their virtue; but, on the whole, the ignoble 
and selfish people have the best time, while the upright and 
honourable folk are rather of an ineffectual and self-effacing 





* The Hermit and the Wild Woman, By Edith Wharton, London: Mac 
millan and Co. [6s.] 
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type. There is a touch of poignancy in most of these stories, 
but its edge is blunted by the anticipation of disaster which 
violates the law of suspense by eliminating the element of 
surprise, and by the invertebrate character of the victims of 
mischance. One of the cleverest and most painful sketches 
ig that called “A Pretext.” The wife of a singularly 
unprepossessing Professor in an American University town 
forestalls what she believes to be a declaration from an 
engaging young Englishman, and gives him his congé. She 
learns afterwards that he has broken off his engagement 
to an English girl owing to an attachment in America, and 
the report is confirmed by a visit from the young man’s 
aunt, who comes all the way from England to appeal to his 
eachantress to release him. But on seeing the Professor's 
wife, who is no longer young or specially attractive, the 
aunt convinces her that it was impossible for her nephew to 
have been in love with her, and that he merely used her 
name as a pretext to conceal his attachment for another woman. 
Thus Mrs. Ransom—the Professor's wife—gains nothing from 
having “ played the game” but a most mortifying humiliation, 
though the reader is left in the dark as to whether the aunt's 
interpretation was really the true one. Such ingemuity 
in the art of misery-making strikes us as superfluous, 
if not morbid, and there are traces of it in more 
than one of the other stories which compose the volume. 
An exception must, however, be readily made in favour of the 
last story, “The Best Man,” an episode of modern American 
politics, in which the newly elected Governor of a State, 
threatened with a vindictive attack in the Press, takes the 
wind out of his enemies’ sails by an act of heroic self- 
sacrifice. Rather than abandon a colleague with a doubtful 
past whose co-operation is essential to the carrying out of 
an honest policy, he resolves—splendide veraw—to disclose a 
painful family secret. As he puts it:—“All I had to 
do was to say to myself: ‘Go ahead, and do the 
best you can for the country.’ The personal issue 
simply didn’t exist...... Even if I don’t gain my end 
it will be a good thing, for once, for the public to consider 
dispassionately how far a private calamity should be allowed 
to affect a career of public usefulness, and the next man who 
goes through what I'm undergoing may have cause to thank 
me if no one else does.” Here Mrs. Wharton ascends to a 
higher plane, and bids us breathe an ampler air than is to be 
found in any of her other stories. The change is all the more 
welcome, since she gives us a fine picture of a really noble- 
minded American, whereas the impression derived from the 
other portraits of her compatriots is, if not hostile, at any rate 
by no means flattering to their strength of purpose or altitude 
of aim. No English writer could have ventured on so 
damaging a portrait of the American woman as that of Mrs. 
Newell in “ The Last Asset” without incurring the charge of 
malice. 





Lewis Rand. By Mary Johnston. (A.Constableand Co. 6s.)— 
Miss Johnston has fully grasped the soundness of the principle that 
an historical novel, if it is to be worth reading, ought to be long. 
It is impossible to convey a picture of how life was lived in the 
past except in considerable detail, because the reader must be 
able to transport himself into the atmosphere of the time treated 
of, and an author cannot set the scene with sufficient detail in a 
few pages. Lewis Rand is a novel dealing with American life 
in the days of Jefferson. The scene passes in Virginia, and the 
action is concerned chiefly with political life. At the same time, 
Miss Johnston has very cleverly contrived to convey the grace 
and charm of a time when ladies sang to the harp and the minuet 
was still danced on occasions of state. The serious interest of the 
book is centred in the character of Lewis Rand, Democrat and 
follower of Jefferson, and of his charming wife Jacqueline, whose 
family belong to the party of the Federalists. Lewis Rand’s 
character is drawn in great detail, and the treachery bred in him 
by inordinate ambition is made quite credible to the reader. The 
book displays to the full the author’s charm of writing, and will 
add to her reputation as a serious novelist both by the interest of 
the plot and by the excellence of the character-drawing. 

Princess Penniless. By 8.R. Crockett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—We can speak with almost unmixed praise of Mr. Crockett's 
new story as far as concerns what is by much the greater portion 
of it. Hubert Salveson has a hard time. He has had a 
medical training, but his father, who has a theological bee in his 
bonnet, will not suffer him to work. Then by good luck he meets 


aman, All the process of making is told with admirable force. 
The one thing that jars is the frequency of the jests about sacred 
or quasi-sacred things with which Mr. Crockett enlivens his 
pages. It is the latter part of the story which we do not like. If Mr. 
Crockett had been writing a “ gift-book” tale, we should not have 
had it. He would have been content, and his readers would have 
been more than content, with the tale of Hubert’s growth, and of 
how the growing came about. But he is writing a novel, and we 
must have a complication. Edith, now a wife and mother, with 
the most devoted of husbands, becomes frantically jealous of a 
very spirited and handsome girl who has been brought to the 
Salveson home with a quite futile idea of marrying her to 
Hubert’s fainéant brother. It is possible that some women are 
made so, but the thing does not seem to suit what we are told 
about Edith, and it is needless. Mr. Crockett would certainly not 
have inflicted the episode on young readers. Does he really 
think it attractive to their elders? 

The Story of Esther. By Maud Oxenden. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—The faults of this story are more those of manner 
than of matter, the writer having acquired a habit of sententiously 
addressing her readers, using for the purpose the first person 
singular. In the epilogue, indeed, she so far forgets her dignity 
as an author as to apostrophise her reader as “you.” This form 
of writing does not make for elegance of style. It would not be 
fair to reveal the central fact of the book, but the scene in which 
Esther enlightens her nephew as to the past is powerfully written 
and well conceived. If Mrs. Oxenden will guard against her 
tendency to overfamiliarity with her public, her next book will 
be more satisfactory reading. 


ReapaBie Novers.—The Lowest Rung, ¥c. By Mary Chol- 
mondeley. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—Four stories are in- 
cluded, certainly readable, for (like all that comes from the 
writer’s pen) they are very clever, but distinctly depressing. 
The Golden Precipice. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.)—The story is familiar, a search for treasure with a crew 
that mutinies. The characters are fresh and vivid. Through 
Sorrow’s Gate. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)— 
A cleverly written novel with what seems to us a very improbable 
plot. Glentyre. By Edmund Francis Sellar. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—A very amusing account of the humours of life, 
high and low, in a Scottish village, with an extension, later on, 
to other regions. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the Man. By James Morgan. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Morgan has already given to the 
world a book with a similar title about President Roosevelt. We 
do not see that he tells us anything new about Lincoln; but he 
certainly emphasises various things that we already know,—the 
hardships and narrowness of his early life, the steadfastness with 
which he set himself to overcome obstacles and hindrances, and 
to enlarge his horizon of life, within and without, and, not least, 
the extraordinary rapidity with which he rose at the last. There 
is something very hard to understand in the history of the events 
which made him the Republican candidate for the Presidency, A 
book about Lincoln is, we might say, always welcome; when 
carefully and sympathetically written it is a thing to be highly 
appreciated. 


Sir John Field, K.C.B., Soldier and Evangelist. By his Son, 
Claud Field. (R.T.S. 5s. net.)—This is a volume which we feel 
constrained to notice very briefly. It is not that we are sceptical 
about the genuineness of the story told, or undervalue its import- 
ance. Jobn Field, born in 1821, went out to India in his twentieth 
year, joining the 6th Bombay Infantry, which was then engaged 
in the first Afghan Campaign. He served in India for thirty-four 
years, this time including the Abyssinian Expedition of 1547-68, 
where he was in command ofa regiment. But the determining 
event of his career was spiritual, Conviction came home to his 
mind, and profoundly affected him. Thereafter he felt constrained, 
not only to live according to the new light, but to testify to 
others, a difficult task anywhere and at any time, and particularly 
so in the Indian Army of sixty years ago. Who can refuse to 
recognise the disinterested courage—to say nothing else—of the 
man who acts on such a conviction? After his retirement from 
the Army he carried on the work to which his heart was given, 
We do not dwell on its details, but we are quite sure that such 
men as “Sir John Field, Soldier and Evangelist,” are the most 





the “Princess,” and she sets him in the way of making himself 





powerful “ evidences of Christianity.” 
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A Happy Half-Century, and other Essays. By Agnes Repplier. 
(Gay and Hancock. 5s.)—The “happy half-century,” according 
to Miss Repplier, lay in the last twenty-five years of the 
eighteenth century and the first five-and-twenty of the nine- 
teenth, and it was happy because it was so easy then to become 
famous. Many people must have had something of the same 
thought. How easy, thinks the minor poet, to have got a place in 
the “ British Poets” if one had had the luck to live in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Hammond (the English Tibullus), Green, 
Scott of Amwell, Beattie, who reads them now? Still, they are 
in Olympus. Miss Repplier makes great fun of the men and 
women who formed the literary coteries of the Georgian period, 
of Letitia Barbauld, and Miss Aikin, and Miss Porter, and the 
rest of them. She is decidedly amusing, but we are not sure that 
she is just. Of course, their mannerism seems ridiculous to us. 
Nevertheless, they amused, and even instructed, their generation. 
It is at least arguable that ‘ere was as much good stuff in 
“ Evenings at Home” as in what we admire nowadays. But Miss 
Repplier has something to say for herself, and this something no 
one will find hard to read. 


The Irish Dames of Ypres. By the Rev. Dom Patrick Nolan. 
(Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 10s. 6d. net.)—The House of Ypres 
traces its lineage; in a way told in detail in this volume, to a com- 
munity founded at Brussels in 1598 by the Lady Mary Percy, 
daughter of the Earl of Northumberland. The Earl, as Dom Patrick 
Nolan tells us, “shed his blood on the scaffold for the old faith.” 
In other words, he rebelled, and was executed for high treason. 
But our author frankly avows his own disloyalty. After speaking 
of the Dutch rule over Belgium, he goes on: “ The sturdy Catholics 
of Ireland will use all legitimate means to shake off a yoke far 
more ignominious.” With this, however, we need not concern 
ourselves on the present occasion. The “Irish Brigades ” 
of to-day fight for the common country without any arriére 
pensée, and if Dom Nolan recounts with something like exulta- 
tion how the corps which bore the name won English colours at 
Ramillics, let him enjoy the pleasure. The history of the House, 
which, after struggling with no small difficulties, became firmly 
established as an Irish community towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, will be found in these pages. - It still had times of 
depression. So nota single profession was made from 1760 to 1771. 
The French Revolution brought trials of a different kind. Belgium 
was occupied by the French forces, and was formally annexed in 
1794, the annexation being confirmed by the Treaty of Campo 
Formio three years later. The most dangerous crisis in the 
history of the House came in 1799. The day for the expulsion 
of the nuns was actually fixed for November 13th, and they were 
ready to depart, when a violent storm of rain came on and kept 
them in the house. The next day arrived tidings of a change of 
Government, and the community was saved. A curious story is 
quoted from the Life of the founder. He had come to visit his 
sister, St. Scholastica. She wished him to remain all night; he 
pleaded that he was bound to return to his convent. Then through 
her prayers a violent storm came on, and he and his companions 
were compelled to remain. It is not quite easy to see the wrongs 
and rights of the affair. Our own St. Swithin, who modestly desired 
to remain outside the Cathedral, had a better case. The House 
still flourishes, and engages, we understand, in the work of educa- 
tion. The history of the convent ended, Dom P. Nolan has 
something to say about Jacobitism and the “ Hanoverian usurpa- 
tion,” with which we need not trouble our readers. 


About Dickens. By Henry Leffman, M.D. (The Author, Phila- 
delphia.)—A lover of Dickens may learn not a little from this 
volume. The first of the six essays may be taken with some 
probability as the occasion of the book. “ Dickens’s Doctors” is 
the subject. Dickens, Dr. Leffman feels, was not quite fair to the 
doctors, but he was not much better to any class,—perhaps the 
Nonconforming ministers have most to complain of. The chapter 
about Dickens and animals is distinctly informing. Why should 
it be called “ Dickens asa Nature Faker”? So is that on “ German 
Appreciations of Dickens.” A diligent student of the writer, Dr. 
Leffman always learns much, he tells us, from translations. What 
is a more familiar phenomenon than that to know a passage 
thoroughly one must turn it into some other language? The 
colloquialism of Dickens presents an enormous difficulty. ‘“ Spell it 
with a we ”—incorrectly given here as “ put it down”—must be 
&@ puzzler indeed. Then there are the frequent allusions to 
nursery rhymes. A special criticism is that “Little Dorrit” 
should have been rendered, not by “ Kleine Dorrit,” but by the 
affectionate diminution “Dorritchen.” Altogether, this is a 
welcome addition to “ Dickensiana.” 





The Gay Gordons. By John Malcolm Bullock. (Chapman and 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bullock does not pretend to tell the 
history of the Gordon clan. Nor is he relating the services of 





i 
the Gordon Highlanders, for he explains that it is a mistake to 
identify this regiment, however gallant and gay, with this 
ticular sobriquet. He has been at the pains to find out that when 
the regiment was raised by the Duke of Gordon there were among 
seven hundred and seventy-two recruits only twenty who bore the 
name, that there were thirty-two Frasers, and a hundred and 
ninety-eight who were “Macs” of one clan or another. What 
he does is to tell a number of anecdotes illustrating the 
epithet which the popular voice has given to the name 
He begins with the Catherine Gordon who married Perkin 
Warbeck, and introduces us to a number of Gordon men and 
women who more or less answer to the description. Sometimes 
of course, it is very much less. Lord George, the hero of 
the riots, was scarcely gay; a@ more gloomy fanatic never 
lived. Nor should we include among the worthy recipients the 
John Gordon of Gight who had something to do with the death 
of Wallenstein. Henrietta Gordon, of the house of Aberdeen, 
who married Robert Gordon of Hallhead, and the Lord William 
who eloped with Lady Sarah Bunbury are more of the type. But 
we eannot follow the author in his somewhat inconsequent 
wanderings. We may say, however, that he has written 
pleasant book, now and then touehing on great issues of history, 
and always abounding in interesting personal details. Is there g 
more curious chapter in the “ Romance of the Peerage” than the 
life-story of George Hamilton Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, 
Viscount Gordon, in the Peerage of Great Britain, A.B. ? 


Vital Economy. By John H. Clarke, M.D. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
2s.)—Dr. Clarke takes in these essays, at least in some of them, 
what may be described as the unpopular side. He points out 
that a cold bath is not always a good thing,—as Dr. Johnson put 
it, it is not “that the cold bath always produces health, but 
only that it will not always destrey it.” He has something severe 
to say about the “fresh-air maniac,” therein agreeing with the 
man who said that more harm was done by pure cold air 
than by impure warm. He is no favourer of alcohol, but he is 
more severe on tea, and thinks that the coffee habit is dangerous, 
Altogether, this is a book worthy of attention. 





The Investor’s Shilling Handbook for 1909, With Preface by Sir 
Henry C. Burdett, K.C.B. (Financial Review of Reviews.)—There 
is certainly an amazing amount of information given in this 
volume of four hundred and fifteen very closely printed double- 
columned pages. The intending investor can see here particulars 
of the “5,000 Principal Stocks ” quoted in the United Kingdom. 
What he reads should act as a salutary caution. It would be unfair 
to make any extracts. Nor, indeed, is it needful to do more than 
refer the reader to the book itself. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of “Twel/th Night.” Tllustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—A very 
handsome volume. Mr. Robinson’s illustrations, numbering forty 
in all, are effective in colouring and design; the paper and print 
are of the sumptuous kind; altogether, the form is worthy of the 
matter. We must not forget that there is an “argument” of the 
play, extending to twenty-four pages, the work of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch. This anticipation of the plot of the drama is according 
to venerable precedent, and is certainly to be welcomed when it is 
the work of so skilful a hand as that of Mr. Quiller-Couch. The 
text, we should say, is that of the Oxford edition. We can 
give equal praise to the same publishers’ Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
“The Tempest,” Illustrated by Edmund Dulac (10s. 6d. net). 





New Epirions.—The Truth of Christianity. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turton. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Essays of Emerson (A. L. Humphreys, 6s. net), in the 
“ Belles-Lettres Series of the Royal Library.”—— Estimations 
in Criticism: Poets and Poetry. By Walter Bagehot. Edited by 
Cuthbert Lennox. (A. Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.)——The Life of 4 
Scottish Probationer. By James Brown, D.D. (J. MacLehose and 
Sons, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. net.)——The Travelling Companions. By 
F. Anstey. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) ——The Comments 
of Bagshot. By J. A. Spender. (A. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) —— Literary Reviews and Criticisms, by Prosser Hall Frye 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6s.), are republished contributions to 
journals. Among the subjects treated are Balzac, George Sand, 
Zola, Swift, 'Phomas Hardy. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———-——~>— 
Anthro: W, and the Classies, by Various Authors (Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
sti By Talks with 














Blackboard Boys and Girls (Morgan & Scott) net 5/0 
}, The Art of the Plasterer, 4to ... (Batsford) net 25/0 

tories from Erin’s Isle, cr 8vo seees(Sands) net 2/6 

ae (E. Pe D oth Figure Skating, cr 8vo .. -+--(Bell) net 7 6 
Benson (M.), The Venture of Rational poneed 8v0 ..(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Bethell (V. es Bridge seniiens, 12m0......+ ndeouill “(Heinemann net 2/6 
Blackburn (D.), I Came and Saw, cr 8yo.. ...(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
rag a G.), Isms, cr 8V0,.....000 -(Skeflington) ne 2/6 
i Se ‘) —_ Franco, cr 8v0 ... +ssseeee(Greening) 6/0 
Brooke qy. hers See Us, cr 8v0 od ee net 7/6 
Browne G. F. %, Avain of York, cr 8vo.. cameo (S.P. .) 5/0 
eet CL. Quest Flower, Ato... ..(A, F, Bird) net 4/0 
Ly, Scvtich ich Painting, Past and Present, 1620-1908 ...... ~(daek) : — 21/0 


che 4 f Christ (Th its True Definition, by Various Authors, cr 8 
nreh of Christ (The): gta "Scott) net 2/6 


(8. 
om (M. P.), The Oriental Tale in aaguet in the Eighteenth Century, 





ccvpensecess (Macmillan) net 10/6 

Day (L. F. ce ‘Nature and ‘Ornament, Vol. I; ,8v0 Batsford) net 5/0 
Downman (F.), Great English Painters, er "8v0 ° .(Richards) net 3/6 
Doyle (L.), Ballygullion, Cr 8V0......s00ses0+esssessesnnngenseeseeeseseneeeeeee (Maunsel) 6/0 


Early Christian Hymns, translated by. D. J. Donahoe .. .(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Edwards (A. R.), Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 8vo 
(Churchill) net 36/0 
Elder or Poetic Edda (The) ; Part I., The ed thological Poems (Nutt) net 15/0 
Eucken (R.), The Life of the Spirit, er 8vo . (Williams & Norgate) 50 
Fairfax (J. G.), Poems, cr 8vo , we -...(Smith & Elder) net 4/0 
Fairweather (w. » The Background of the G , 8vo (T.& T. Clark) net 8/0 
Fenwick (E. H.), The Value of Radiography in wie Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Urinary Btome, SVO....00.ccrcrceceresserscsoces eee eve a net 10/6 
Fletcher (H.), London, Passed and Passing, 4 (I. Pitman) net 21/0 
Franco-British Exhibition Illustrated om hy 1908 (Chatto ‘& Windus net 6/0 
Gray (B. K.), Philanthropy and the State, 8V0 .............+0+. (P. 8. King) net 7/6 
Haering (T. me The Ethics of the Christian Life (Williams & Norgate) net 10/6 
Hanson (E. K.) and Dodgson (J. W.), ae Course of Laboratory 
Work in Chemistry, CF BVO......00000 cos cocecee coscsoesece (Longmans) 3/6 
Hassall (A.), Viscount Castlereagh, cr 8vo. par 2 Pitman) net 3/6 
Hearne (RB. P.), Aerial Warfare, 8vo ........ (Lane) net 7/6 
Hunting (W. a GEMRINIOIT, GOD ccnsccanorccoasesqncccss coccnes ..(H. & W. Brown) net 10/6 
Hyslop (J. H.), } 2g peg Research ‘and the Resurrection...... (Unwin) net 5/0 
Jourdain (M.), Old Lace, 4 wcccce cocccee coseseceneeseooeee sescocs ese (Batsford) net 10/6 
Kennedy na * i Archbisho hop Parker, cr 8vo oon (I. Pitman) net 3) 
snes © Roses and Rose Growing, 8vo... - (Whittaker) net 6/0 
Knox ( an) the Acts of the Apostles, Cr 8V0 ......c.cccccereerees (Macmillan) 3/6 


























Laggard (L.), Sweet Isabel of Narragoon, cr 8vo ..............+0« ++.(Greening) 6/0 
Lethaby (W. R.), Greek Buildings -aaenamecta hg 7 in the 
British Museum, 8V0.,......0cccceseseersseess sssseeeee(Batsford) net 10/6 
Lieckfield (G.), Oil Motors, Bvo . ... (Griffin) net 15/0 
Lloyd (W. A. C.), Vincenzo Bellini, “Bvo . coco ..« (Sisley) net 7/6 
Low (W. H.), A Chronicle of Friendships, 1873-1900, 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
iyi dekker (R.), The § 5 yo s British Bird Book, roy 8vo (R. Ward) net 30/0 
cpamara (N. C.), Human Speech, cr 8vo., (K. Paul) 5/6 
Mathieu (C.), Para Rubber Cultivation, 4t0  .........cccecesceeeseeeeses (Nutt) net 18/0 
Merritt (A. L.), An Artist’s Garden, 4to gpienenarequceenesconennunsie (G. Allen) net 21/0 
Migeon a ), In Japan, cr 8vo ,,.... ..(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Migge (M. A.), Frederick Nietzsche: his Life and Work, 8vo (Unwin) net 7/6 
Onken (W. H,) and Baker (J. B.), Harper's How to Understand Electrical 
Pe Bir PU cnnctnenatings vancnstthsnamanectammnesceecennneamnqnevsceanetougresnnenn (Harper) 6/0 
Owen (R. C. R.), Bari Grammar ‘and Vocabulary, 8vo (J. & E. ‘Gees net 10/0 
Parker (E.), Highways and Byways in Surrey, er 8Vvo ......,...... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Pettigrew (J. B.), Design in Nature, 3 vols. 4to ....... sseeeeee(LOngmans) net 63/6 
Phillips (T.), Eric Strong, not Forgetting his Sisters, cr 8vo ...(Partridge) 2/6 


Plimmer (BR. H. A.), Chemical Constitution of the Proteins, roy 8vo 

(Longmans) Part I., net 3/0; Part IT., net 2/6 

Powell (L. P.), The Art of Natural Sleep, cr 8V0.............s0008 (Putnam) net 

Pugh (E.), Charles Dickens, the Apostle of the People (New Age Press) net 

we me r; ), The Sweet o’ the Year, 12m0................+. (J. E. Gornish} net 
Risk (R. K.), America at College as Seen by a Scots Graduate, cr 8vo 

(Constable) net 

Rosard AS de), Poems, Selected, 12mo ............ses0008 (Clarendon Press) net 

Ross (R , Report on the Prevention of Malaria in Mauritius (Churchill) net 

ae A (3 ) Race Questions, Provincialism, and — American ee 


quonspenvennupoeneueqinennate yer net 
Rewensori iby Filippo de Filippi, “Ato 

nd (G.), Frangois le Champi, cr 8vo .. 
Fd from Academy Architecture, 
Simmons (W. H.) and ae (HL A. sn Handbook of ‘Soa: ap 

8vo mibe =e reenwood) net 8/6 


o sone ott & 

Spenser (Cy. y. ‘Mark “Talbot, cr 8vo._...... paces .(J. Ouseley) 3/6 
Stoddart (W. H. B.), Mind and its Disorders, 8V0.-+---eee fill. $2 Lewis) net 12/6 
Synge (M, B. » The Great Victorian Age for Children, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
(A), by Various Writers, Vol. I1........(H. Frowde) net 42/0 
++---(Maemillan) net 6/6 
exeggneces (Dent) net 3/6 


5/0 
31/6 
3/0 
8/0 








Manufacture, 








System of 1+ 
Tardieu (A.), France and the Alliances, cr 8vo ....... 
Tudor School Boy Life, cr 8vo ..,.,... eecceee coccees 
Ward (W.), Ten Personal Studies, 8v0 ..........ssesereesseseeees (Longmans) net 10/6 
Wimperis (H, E.), The Internal Combustion Engine, 8vo...(Constable) net 6/0 
Winram (J.), Violin Playing and Violin vencepmeneanenee ae bene net 5/0 
Wyndham (i. ), Brother Officers, cr 8vo...... «.(Everett) 6/0 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
CHOOL FOR SALE.—A -A large and very successful Day 


School for Girls, with Kindergarten, in a favourite residential suburb of 
London is for disposal. Old-established, 137 pupils, 8 of whom are boarders ; 
premises specially built for a School; average receipts last three years, £2,777 ; 
average net profit over £1,000; goodwill by capitation fee, furniture at valua- 
tion. Genuine opening and strongly recommended. —For further particulars 
apply ‘‘ T 807,” care of Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGH'I'LEY, Ltd., Educa- 
tional Agents, 158 te to 162 Oxford Street, London, Ww. No charge to purchasers, 


“ONDON SUBURB. —High-class BOYS’ DAY SCHOOL 

FOR SALE, with few Boarders. Good fees. Receipts nearly £1,800, 

Fine premises and grounds. Reasonable offers entertained from immediate 
purchaser.—Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 











O LET, FURNISHED, for three or four months, at a 
low rental, a small well- furnished HOUSE, in a healthy, quiet part of 
London, rather over two miles from Westmiuster Bridge, and within a short 
distance of electric railway, and also a good electric tram service to town. 
Three reception and 4 bedrooms. Bath (hot and cold). Arrangements could 
be made to leave a good general servant.—‘ M. P.,” care of Miss Orage, 
1m High | Street, Clapham, _S. Ww. 

















OR CHILDREN LEARNING “TO RIDE— 
TO BE LET ON HIRE, a PONY, 12°2, seven years old, very quiet, 
ood mouth, slim across withers, sure- footed, quiet with motors or steam. 
ll particulars and photograph on application.—F, 8.,” 27 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. 


T ‘“ARMSWORTH’S ATLAS and GAZETTEER.—Com- 








tr, 
f i 10 SCHOOLMASTERS retiring and others.—A liberaj 
CAPITATION FEE would be PAID for the TRANSFERENCE of hed 
PUPILS by Cambridge M.A, in Holy Orders, having fine premises s 
of goo _— _& <n Seay —, Sens Wanted, Boys 6 to 
° class,—. instance to ‘V.,” care of J. L. M 
60 Landowne > Road, ee Kent. i a 


AN' TED TO PURCHASE, a PARTNERSHIP 
(with view to succession or otherwise) in a High-class Pinishj 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, *y young and energetic lade 
ing os qualifications and capital up £4,000 ; excellent connectio 
— of ncipals will not be pod without permission, and communi, 
cations treated with the peenast rivacy.—For particulars apply “No. 918° 
care of Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 
158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


7 PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS FOR D: DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN.—Lady DESIRES to PURCHASE a eonnection of 

about 20 boarders at fees of 80 guineas per annum; premises should have 

accommodation for about 40 boarders, and preferably with grounds for games, 

Must be at seaside.—Principals may write in strict confidence for further 
rticulars to “No. 1005,” care of — TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
td., 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


14 og 
Solicitor, 








ee, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


ING EDWARD Vira GRAMMAR Ss0(HOOL, 
NUNEATON. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 








The Governors invite applications for the post of Head-Master in the place 

“5 ed Rev. 8S. G. Waters, who has resigned on receiving preferment. 

he Master must be a Graduate of some University in the British Empire, 
and will be appointed subject to the provisions of the Schemes approved by 
her late Majesty in Council in 1876 and 1895, and to any modification of the 
same. Under these Schemes, “ No person shall be disqualitied for being a 
Master in the School by reason only of his not being or not intending to be 
in Holy Orders.” 

The School must be conducted in accordance with the Regulations of the 
Board of Education for Secondary Schools. 

The Master will receive £150 a year, and £2 capitation fee for each boy, and 
the whole of the sums paid for board. There are at present 82 Day-boys 
attending the School. There is accommodation for 12 Boarders, 

The School Buildings are new and have had added to them quite recently 
well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry and Physical Science, an Art Room, 
also a Manual lnstruction Room. 

There is a good Residence free from rates and taxes. 

Personal canvass will disqualify. 

Applications (with not more than three testimonials and with additional 
references) should be addressed to the Clerk, H. BROCK HARRIS, Esquire, 
Nureaton, by or before the 9th day of | Decem ber. 1908. 


ANTED, (1) an OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE in Ist or 2nd class Classical Honours, to take the 

highest CLASSICAL WORK ina Preparatory School of 60 or 70 boys. Com- 
mencing salary £120, resident.—(2) An OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE, under 30 years of age, to take FRENCH and GERMAN 
(acquired abroad) in a Public School. Salary £110 to £120, resident.—Apply 
to the SCHOLASTIC, &c., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22° Craven Street, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


ASTLEFORD SECONDARY SCHOOL 
YORKSHIRE. 

WANTED for next Term, an ASSISTANT- MISTRESS, to teach principally 
English Subjects and History. Experience in Secondary Schools essential, 
Salary, £140.—Forms of application may be had from the Clerk to the: 
Governors, ALFRED WILSON, Station Road, Castleford, Yorkshire, to whom 
they must be returned by December 10th, 


ANUARY POSTS. —MASTERS WANTED. (a) ) Classics: 
Colonial Sch., £400 non-res.; (b) Eng. Hon. Grad., £150 non-res. 
(c) Classics and Convers. Fr., £100 oe (d) Fr. and Ger, British Grad., £106 
res., £150 non-res. Senior and Junior Posts.—Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


CHOLASTIC.—CLASSICAL and FORM MASTER 

REQUIRED for Colonial School. Work to London Matriculation 
standard. Commencing salary, £200 per annum, resident.—For detailed 
pion apply Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 36 Sackville Street, 
London, | 


| | ONS. B.A. (LADY), Cambridge Diplomée, (English, 

Latin, ts = Italian, Mathematics) SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT 
after Christmas, Experienced i in University, Locals, and Preliminary Certifi- 
cate work. Thorough disciplinarian.—B ox 291, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, . ii 


ECRETARY OR ASSISTANT SECRETARY.—Pro- 
fessional man SEEKS ENGAGEMENT. Religious, Philanthropic, 
Political, or other Society ; whole or part time. Used to platform, lecturing. 
Capable organiser, propaganda work, fund-raising. Highest references and 
guarantee if required. 
“T.,” care of Scott, Greenwood and Son, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- “Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, (Premium.) Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration oftime , 
assured. —Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W -C. 


J\NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 

\{ PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:1 Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. —Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for 1 FEW 
—s GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. o premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Iss SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Mr. JOHN A. HARRISON, of Whitehaven, has been APPOINTED HEAD- 


MASTER of this School. Candidates will please accept this notification.— 
8. NEWSOR, ) Cherie, Diss, Norfolk, 





























—_ 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
geese SCHOOL, L, WATFORD, HERTS. . 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 








_ plete, neatly and strongly bound, balf-morocco and cloth sides, new 
and unused, 50s. carriage paid. On approval to responsible applicant.— 
PHIPSON, Winfarthing, Norfolk, 





SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PIC 1KARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH,—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references. 
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e_™.. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — A, 
EXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G@ muasium), Mrs. 
A *XANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
A en as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
ght, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Pinsiolog , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
ae Di Sam awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
os ied with qualified teachers. , 
oP ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
ne in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 


tion 1 
ing eneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 


one, el for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 











E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
oe LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
aro trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and izcludes Educational 
an Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 
M\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 5S. Mury’s College, 
-~addington. 
a eeidenttel College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M, H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 9th, 1909. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for Competition in June, 1909. Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETABY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 7 Ar bie nha 

YRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 


ry ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tionconcerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


WEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
, SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is bracing, 
sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the beantiful scenery of the 
lake District. Senior House for Girls over 14. Junior House for Girls under 
lt. Boarders only. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, Safe Bathing. Moderate 
fees. Principals—Misses WILSON. 
<e. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
\ Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
Oats LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prosvectus. 


wT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired, Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 












































information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 
UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH, Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied, 
Premises on high ground. S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playing-field. 


Cer avanven. SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Qik HENRY and LADY PRINSEP RECOMMEND 

very highly two Ladies, who have a small HOME SCHOOL fora limited 
number of GIRLS, in a beautiful and healthy neighbourhood, one hour from 
London. Most refined home with every educational advantage.—Box 289, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


CANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Euvgland. Annual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


Hi IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
, Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS BEGIN DECEMBER 2les, 


High-class school for girls. 











HERWELL HALL OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909, 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


pesasreg HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Bavaeter HIGH SCHOOL 


Preparation for University Examinations. 

Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 

Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head-Mistress 
and Staff. 

Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX,. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Nov, 10th. 








FOR GIKLS. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A T3BO0C VS E COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum, 


ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 

Healthy and elevated site. Magnificent playing-fields Boys 
prepared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships,—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER, 


TIYWO SCHOLARSHIPS of annual value of £50 will 

be OFFERED in DECEMBER at a high-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL near London, to promising boys between the ages of 9 and 12. 
Applications must be received by December l0th.—Apply, Box 283, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


{,PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical andl Molera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


| ag rata aren and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men, High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities, 
Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys urcder 12, 
in which boys are prepared for Osborne and for Publhe Schools,—For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


K 2uLx COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 





ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £0 
to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th, and 
9th. Names and ages of Candidates to be sent to me on or before lst December. 
No Candidate will be eligible who was born before Ist December, 1893,—Rev. 
E, I. A. PHILLIPS, Head-Master. 

] yt +e SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.,Oxon,. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at School 
House, are offered for Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board 


and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum, 
Apply. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


Sheets LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 





_____ SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
een eres E PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—Fo. 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremag 

ouse, Sherborne. , a ee y 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
: Head-Master: T, G, OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS foe 


ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, i 





UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 4 year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 


LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univor 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909, 
Head-Master, C, W, ATKINSON, M.A, Canta 
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| ING EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KING’S LYNN. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Under direct patronage of his Majesty the King, who personally presents 
Head Boy with Gold Medal every year. 
Fees, £52 10s. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Mathematics, Science, and 
Classics, £10-£30. 
wn <3 Prospectus, Views, from Head-Master, Rev. W. BOYCE, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the Cheshire Plain, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. 

Modern buildings, standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University 

Scholarships and Matriculation or for Professional and Commercial Life. A 

Preparatory School in connection with the Senior School will be opened in 

ay, 1909. 

NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 8th, at the School. 

For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to 

the Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A.; or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
88 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in Sencing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of und, and is lighted by electricity. t has its own 
mouasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
hools in the last ten years. 


L2i¢2toy,, BARE SCHOOL, 























NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honowrs List, Brospectas, particulars of Scholarships, and_ other 
information. apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


YHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM- 
(Established 45 years.) 
Preparatory for the best Public Schools and Royal Navy. Beautiful grounds 
(16 acres) and exceptionally tine building.— Write for Prospectus and List of 
Scholarships and Henours. 


TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, J.jberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There ave 
aoumerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, — 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
sions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
3ons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
































ELS T EOD so BO @ kk. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides, JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
—INustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 


£ 5O —FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL NEAR LONDON.— 
M ‘N . 

















DAUGHTERS of CLERGY, OFFICERS, and PROFESSIONAL 
N. Exceptional advantages.—Box 285, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


OACHING IN CLASSICS AND LAW. 


BARRISTER, B.A., LL.B. Cantab. (Classical and Legal Honours), is open to 
FAKE a FEW PUPILS. Special attention to Backward Students.—Apply 
* LAW,” c/o W. H. Smith and Son, ** The Bookshop,” Kingsway, W.C. 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 

Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds, Parochial bating Society. University 
Examinations, Freneh, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
“entry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY ‘RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards im her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Sablon, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Anteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

















ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in hi 
LADIES. Highes: references, an ee ee Oe YOUNG 
Apply to Professor LEBON NOTS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


]{BIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Biua, 
AE tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Hows” 
an iaghere “<p —* for LANGUAGES Musi 

4 '. Individual attention, facili ‘ 2 
Eikeaerabemrtecn ntion. very facility for Outdoor Sports” 


RESDEN, A, Ublandstr. 41.—The Fr. HORICHS Offer 

a REFINED HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, All ad 

tages for German and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life with sn 
home eomforts. Only 6-3 received. Mrs. Broome-Giles, 7 Ulster Ter = 
Regent's Park, London, will kindly give reference. CFrace, 


ft ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDstR 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortabis 
home, — ceutral position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy r ™ 
Splendid ° en em ge English, French, Spanish — 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100, Highest m 


Rpt VisEA— Captain and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 
L a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appoiuted Private residence 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. Paxticulars and photos of house o2 
application, References exchanged. " 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on ths 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
— on Ra ae pe meee gg maven an When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give ; 
idea of the fees abe atl : — 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 PP 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations, “'” 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Bw SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are ig 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls jg 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they havo 
a Ry 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), coutainins 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post. 
free, sixpence, 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W, 


mee CS Fie Ss. 
Ad Parents or Guardians caging | aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englaud or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. Te 


(See ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoo!masters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited, 

Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Lta., C. J. S. Nicwor, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W, 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phoue : 1567 Gaunarp, 











wee for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leadiug Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


A eos as to CHOICE of SCHOOES—The 
ra 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, 8. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
VO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Sensile sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOUIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraph.o 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro alvantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) PPS, * 
‘y.O0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS jom 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, .10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, &. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. Aes 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctios 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: Mis Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Biukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, _ 














) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatmeut of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardenins. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. oe 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES. 


Five per cent, paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. _ 











TEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 


ISS BISHOP'S Small, Private TOURING PARTIES. 
SICILY and CALABRIA with the RIVIERAS (Syracuse, Catania, 
Palermo, Taormina, Amalfi, Salerno, Cannes, Nice, &c.),.January 19th. ITALY 





Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





(Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.), March. TOURAINE (Mediaval Cha 
teaux), May. Incl. terms, Refs, exchanged,—27 St, George's Boal, Kilbura, 
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KLING, CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, SKATING 

SLEIGHING, &c. 
Battataves—Granp Horet AUBEPINE. 
Sr. BeaTenserc—GranpD Horet VICTORIA, 
Horst BeLlevve. 
Cuamonrx—Gravp Horet Courter, 
Horet pes ALprs. 
CursterEs—HorTel CHAMOSSAIRE, 
KanpersteG—Granp Horet Victoria, 
Kuiosters—Granv Horet VErerna, 
LenzeruEeipe—Horet Kvuruavs. 
Horet Scuwelzergor, 
MoytTaya—Patace Horen, 
Moroins—Granp Hore pes Barns. 
Vittars Suz-OLton—Granp Hore, Movenay, 
Horet BE.vievvs. 
Horet pu Paxc, 
— ~~ Ry me 
ooms in some of the above Hotels have already been booked for 
Fo pede oem All rooms must be booked in London, and Plans of any of 
these Hotels will be forwarded on application to 
The SECRETARY, ALPIES rigs a Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
zonaon, IN. . 

KLING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
S ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ‘* PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-B( OK,” with Club “Who's Who,” cloth, Ilus- 
trated, 1s., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon, Secretary, Highfield, 
Harrow. 


mlyYPEBWRITIN G. 


Literary Matter, in duplicate, 8d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, &c., 6d. 
r dozen. First-class work,—Miss ETHEL DEXTER, 31 Leicester Road, 


Bast Finchley, N. 
wWwanxnt: » 


Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 

















mYPEWRITING 


—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, Loudon, W.( 


ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 

the word “ FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word “ FIAT.”"—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W, 





LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal, Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH!, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

j Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precions Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 

and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. 3. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Establishe 1 1833, 











OCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908. —Lady Philadelphia Cole bas much pleasure 

in informing Messrs, Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Riattis,’ 

proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” ‘Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
46 (post-free).—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Pluy-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and ev ery 
other Requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 

BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. ; 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 


The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex, 11468 Centrat.] 


1338 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ailenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exeeediugly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


























In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chomists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





“ Beautifully Cool and Si t Smoking.” 





Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tine, May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sellors of reputc. 





TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per I10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin, 


“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 
is produced by using 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


(Black and Brown). 








Just a smear and a rub produce an instant shine, 
and improve and renovate the leather. 


WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every house- 
hold, for it goes farther and lasts longer than any other. 


Obtainable of all Bootmakers, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
Price 2d., 3d., and Gd. per tin. 


W. WREN and CO, NORTHAMPTON 
London: 207 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


FRENCH GARDENING. 


Bu We specialise in FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
y CLOCHES, MATS, and all accessories 
for intensive cultivation, and supply these 


right requisites at 
and SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 


See our advertisement in “FRENCH GAR. 
save DENING WITHOUT CAPITAL” (Lontlon: 
money 














Stanley Paul §' Co., 1 Clifford's Inn). Sold by 
ail Newsagents and Bovkstalis at 3d, net. 


Also every description of Wood, Glass, and Gardening 
Apparatus for Horticultural work ia Field, Garden, or Green- 
house at popular prices. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London, E.C. 





R. M. Ss. P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, aud MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 
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SUPERIORITY 


—VERY MARKED-—in every detail, 
SYSTEM, MATERIAL and ACTION. 


That’s what has won for the 


“SWAN” FOUNTPEN 
the proud position of PREMIER PLACE. 


The “Swan” is scientifically simple— 
contains no complicated wearigg parts— 
does not miss at awkward moments— 
does not blot or leak—requires no adjust- 
ment before starting—no shaking down 
of ink—just writing . . . ‘ 


The Rev. CHARLES E. STORY, Tunbridge Wells, writes :— 
**One of the minor comforts of my life for more than twenty 
years has been the use of the brond-pointed gold nib with 
which I am writing this note. 
**I think it is due to you that I should state this fact. 
Hundreds of sermons and thousands of letters have been the 
more easily written because of your pen.” 


“SWAN” PENS 


are guaranteed. 





Prices 10/6 upwards. 


STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
CATALOGUE. 


SOLD BY 
WRITE FOR NEW 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester ; and at Paris, Brussels, Bale, New York, and Chicago. 
THE BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

“ There is a ripple of laughter on every page. A more delightful Christmas 
card to send friends in America, India, the Colonies, or elsewhere abroad it 
would be impossible to imagine.”—Spectator. 

“fn their way they are as good as anything produced in the great days of 
Leigh Hunt and Washington Irving.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


By J. B. ATKINS 


SIDE-SHOWS 


“ The very thing for a leisurely hour.”—Evening Standard. 
**Most attractively got up, well printed, and in every way suited to bea 
Christmas present. Besides, it is a very good book.”’ 
—*“G. B.,” in the Irish Times, 








3/6 


net. 


3/6 


net. 





* His little companionable book.” —Punch. 
Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
“GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is 


now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen.’ 


GOD’S REVELATION IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN. 


LITERATURE, to help you to read it for yourself, will be sent GRATIS and 
POST-FREE, on appheation to 
The Hon. Secretary, Postat Mission, 
The THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Strect, Piccadilly, W., 


where DIVINE SERVICE is held every SUNDAY at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
i USIC BY MAIL.—We wili send any Musical Publication, 
4 ‘ British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices, Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 
free 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO.. Hatton House Hatton Garden, 
Loudon, E.C. ; and Birmingbam, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered --Borrow’s Wild 
B Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of Fugland, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Charucter, 
2 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols. 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879 ; Swiuburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vois., 1881- Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill’s Poems, 
S$ vols,, 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants. — 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JO!IIN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 
CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


CHRISTOPHERS : 


























JS gh meee and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunnuites PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERKSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piuce, Waterioo Bridge, Strand, 
Mstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,uv0, 








Ly 


THE REAL MASTERPIECE OF THE YEAR 
is Mr. Arnold Bennett's New Novel, 
THE 
OLD 
WIVES’ 
TALE 


Read what the Critics say— 
“A real Victorian Saga—positively H : 
—a book of genius.”—Standard, 7 
“A book one reads on and on with j 
absorption......never fading in fateh 
reality.” — Times. 
“It is a piece of-real life such as novelists 


by rarely give us nowadays,”—Daily Mail, 

Arnold “A very remarkable novel.” — Morning Post, 

Bennett “ A human document of the highest order.* 
Author of : —Liverpool Post, 


“Mr. Bennett has achieved a masterpiece,” 


“Anna of the 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


Five Towns,” &c. 


A THOROUGHLY AMUSING NOVEL 
is Mr. Percy White's 


‘A thoroughly amusing and interest- THE 


ing story.”"—Daily Zelegraph. RESCU 
ER 








‘Full of life and movement,” 
—Scotsman. 
“It is more than an ordinary story ; it 


is an acute study of men and motives.” by 
—Academy. 
“Tt is very amusing, clever, and capti- Percy 
vating.” —Standurd, White. 








One of the CLEVEREST STORIES of the 
SEASON is Miss May Bateman’s 


FARQU HARSON “A picture of English politi. 


cal life worthy of Mrs. Hum. 
OF 


phry Ward.......An exception. 
GLUNE 


ally brilliant piece of work.” 
by 


—Manchester Courier, 
May Bateman. 


“A work of considerable 
merit.” —Academy. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, LIMITED, 


“A serious and interesting 
book.”-— Westminster Gazette, 














Ss. H. HAMER’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
THE MAGIC WAND 


Illustrated by HARRY BROUNTREE. 3s. 6. 
THE WONDERFUL ISLES 
Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 3%. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE DRAGON 

Illustrated by JOHN HASSALL and T. BUTLER-STONEY. 33s. 64, 
PETER PINK-EYE 

Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 
THE BUCCANEERS 

By A. E. BONSER. Illustrated by J. R. MONSELL. 2s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE MAID WHO DANCED TO 


EVERY MOOD By HELENA NYGLOM. 
Tilustrated by AGNES STRINGER and D. ANDREWES. 2s. 6d. 
“We do not know of any modern English nursery literature that is better 
than Mr. Hamer’s delightful glamorous tales.”— Liverpool Courier. 


By Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 
LITTLE RED FOX, 
Square 8vo, picture boards, and 12 Coloured Illustrations, 1s, 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. 











DUCKWORTH & CU., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, wc 





. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 198, 


France as THe Key-Stone oF Evrope. By Calchas. 

Tue Powicy or THE “CLEAN SLATE” TOWARDS GeRMaNY. By Arobibald Hurd, 

Ture Power Besinp Tue Austrian THRONE. By E:dith Sellers, 

INDIA IN PARLIAMENT In 1908. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E., M.P. 

Tue TERCENTENARY OF JouN MILTON. a Law. 

UNEMPLOYMENT aT Home anv ApgoaD. By J. Ellis Barker. 

CuaTeEAUBRIAND’s Seconp Love. By Francis Gribble. 

Own Romney Marsu at Sunrise. By Herbert Trench. 

Tue Geruan Imperial Finances. By Louis Elkind, M.D. 

Tur Truts asout Bosnia and Herzegovina, By Viator. 

Ture New Live of Wuistiter. By Walter Sickert. 

Alms aND Onsects oF Mopern Potarn EXpPiorarion. 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

Tur NEED FoR aN EnpDowep TueatTre tx Lonpow, 

Foreign AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

Tus Lerrer Boox. By Mrs. Heury Dudeney. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 


TRUE RELIGION v. FALSE THEOLOCY. 
REASONABLE RELIGION without SUPERSTITION. 

THEISTIC SERMONS by the 

CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 


Gratis and post-free to any part of the world on application to 
Mr, F. AUMONIER, 32 Warrington Road, Harrow. 


By William 8S. Bruce, 


By St. J. Hankin. 





Rev. 
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READY DEC. ! 


Review 


December 1908 


ORDER NOW 


National 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Episodes of the Month 
Mr. Balfour’s Sum in Subtraction By M. P. 
professor Marshall and Pure Theory By J. L. GARVIN 
Indian Sedition By Sir LEWIS TUPPER, K.C.LE., CSL. 
The Lesser Tsar: a Character-Study By SOFIA 
London By CHARLES WHIBLEY 
What Every Woman Knows __ By Mrs. J. PARKER SMITH 
American Affairs By A. MAURIC E LOW 
The Extinction of the Professional Criminal 
3y H. J. BL. MONTGOMERY 
Wages Boards and Home Workers By Prof. W. J. ASHLEY 
The Navy Sixty Years Ago By Admiral MORESBY 
Whiggism sy F. S. OLIVER 
(Author of the “ Life of Alexander Hamilton ”’) 
Greater Britain and India (ineluding an interview with 
the President of the Grand Trunk Pacific) 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY 
THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


OF THE 
HUNGARIAN NATION 


By the Hon. C. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


Two 15s. net Volumes. 


Professor Marezali, in the Buparest1 Hinwap. November 20. 

“This fine work in a certain sense occupies a unique position, for the reason 
that the author has made such a thorough use of our historical literature as 
is almost unexampled in a Hungarian book....... Its chief characteristic is the 
exceptional mastery of the subject of which it gives proof, and the fact that 
an Englishman has been able to identify himself so completely with our 
aspirations and conceptions, that it is only the language in which the book is 
written that is foreign to us.......No foreigner has ever made such a serious 
stuly of the facts concerning the Hungarian State and the Hungarian nation, 
or has set them out with such conviction. The book deserves to be read not 
only ubroad but in Hungary also, for so much apposite and well-arranged 
material is to be found in no single Hungarian work.” 


Macrarorszaa, Budapest, 
November 17. 
“This work gives English public 


From the STANDARD. 
November 21. 
“The author, who has worked at 


the original records with commend- opinion the opportunity of forming 
able industry, has given a highly a complete, correct, and clear con- 
interesting account of a process ception of the past struggles of the 
which is probably unfamiliar to most Magyar nation and of the present 
English readers, Hungary, as Mr. position of affairs.” 


Knatchbull-Hugessen points out, lies 
away from the main highway of 
European history.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


INVASION (by the Editor), CONTENTS. 
ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING. Apwirat Sin Crprian Briper, G.C.B. 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE 

MILITARY AUTHORITIES. ‘Tue Ricut How. tux Kant or Dartyoutu 
ON ALLIANCES. Huatre Bevroc, M.P. 
EMPLOYERS OF LABOUR AND THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

Six Joun Barker, Barr., M.P., and ApmikaL Penrose FirzGeratn. 

A FOREIGN CHRONIQUE. “ An O_p Hanp.” 
IMPRESSIONS AT THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND HAMGEUVRES, 19¢8. 


REDERIC W, WALKER. 

Cecit, Batrine. 

Demetrivs C. Bovutoer. 

** TERRITORIALIST,” 

CoLtoxet HaroLtp Wy ty, C.B. 





THE ART OF BEING AN OFFICER. 

INDIA’S UNREST AND SOME REMEDIES. 

NOTES ON THE SECOND LINE ARMY. 

WAR FROM THE ARM-CHAIR. 

BOOKS WORTH READING. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HORSE SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 
Tue Lieut Hon, tue Loxp Rippiespace. 


And others. 
Price 1s. net. To be obtained of the Publishers, 
HUGH REES, LTD., 119 Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


or from all Bookshops and Bookstalls, 








\ JRITE FOR H. J. GLAiISHER'S December Catalogne 

of BOOKS at Specially Reduced Prices. (PUBLISHERS' RE 
MAINDERS—NEW COPIES.) The Anuual Catalogue (143 pp.) 13. still 
available, and either will be sent free on request.—H. J. GLAIS HER, 
Bemainder Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, Lomlon, W. 











ROMANCE 
OF EMPIRE 


Edited by JOHN LANG. 
Each Volume contains 12 Illustrations in Colour. 


“The history of the different Colonies is a subject with which 
the English public, with its increasing interest in the Empire, 
ought to be far more acquainted than it is; and its lack of 
knowledge is no doubt largely due to the fact that that history 
has so far been mostly given in solid and substantial works read 
mainly by special students of Colonial history or else in text- 
books for schools. This series of volumes, then, really supplies 
a want,and they are wrilten in a quite simple, popular style. 
They are not set histories; but they gather up in an inspiring 
way the facts and the memories which give romance to the 
“expansion of England’ in different parts of the world, and are 
well suited to awaken a lively and intelligent interest in the 
past and present of the Colonies, Australia—its physical features, 
its native life, its exploration, its bush life, its industries, the 
stirring story of its settlement—makes here, as it could hardly 
fail to do in skilful hands, a vivid appeal to the imagination of 
the reader. Mr. John Lang is equally successful with Gibraltar 
and the West Indies and the moving story of ‘the Spanish Main,’ 
while the spirit of the narrative is well preserved in the glowing 
colour pictures of Mr. Lambert and Mr. Skelton.”—Times. 


CANADA. 
By BECKLES WILLSON. Artist: HENRY 
SANDHAM. 


“Mr. Beckles Willson knows his Canada well. He has made a 
fascinating book out of the adventures of Champlain, de la Tour, 
and Tracy. Our author writes with sympathy and enthusias.n.” 


—Spectator. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By REGINALD HORSLEY. 
McCORMICK, R.I. 


AUSTRALIA. 
By Dr. W. H. LANG. Artist: G. W. LAMBERT. 


“Mr. Lang’s work is vivid, graphic, and compelling in its 
interest, and it conveys understanding of the broad outlines of 
Australia’s history ; the deeply interesting history of a fascinating 
country.” —Standard. 


OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 


By JOHN LANG. Artist: JOHN R. SKELTON. 
“His pages are crowded with incident, and we find ourselves 
oceasionally catching our breath at the relation of some dare- 
devil enterprise which went to the building up of Empire apd 
sea-power.”—Saturday Review. 


Artist: A. D. 


Artistic cloth, 6s. net per volume. 


IN PREPARATION, 
INDIA. By Vicror Surripee. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Ian D. Cotviy. 


AFRICA, NORTH-EAST AND WEST. by 
JOHN LANG. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY 


A Uniform Series. First Volume, 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


By MARY MACGREGOR, Artist: A. D. 
McCORMICK, R.I. 

“Wo have seldom seen a History more attractive than this 
handsome volume. Lach chapter is stirring and interesting 
heyond measure. ‘The admirable illustrations are unsurpasse 
in power and colour.” —British Weekly. 








Published by T. C. and E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Por: 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wive will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior vo wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Streot. 


17/6 9/9 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 





CAMBRIC Saties* 20°." | rater sao: 
eu 


» | Gents’ 3/Il ,, 
* The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Roninson & CLEAVER have a 


POCKE world-wide fame.” —Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz, Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 


per doz, 
MA TCHLESS 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ficii Prose 


4fold Fronts & 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


Cuffs & Bodies 
f Fine Long 
LISTS POST FREE. 


r) 
& SHIRTS. Cloth, 35/6 
®per 4-doz. 
a ee (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cutfs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimouials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Litcrary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies ebtainable from, and Sub- 
by, 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 

ld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. and 1,015 Penn- 
THE 


srivptions received THE OLv CORNER 


THE 


Arenue and 


sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. ; 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 


Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; 
24 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. Witson Company, LTD., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Canada ; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Port Said; 


GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
THE Hanro.p 
Canada; Wm. Dawson 
Toronto, 


Canada; THE ANGLO- 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 





For DECEMBER contains 
The Dead Bones. 


Some Memories of My Spare Time, 


1856-1885.—II. 
Sir 


The Point of View. 
Monasteries in Mid-Air. 
An Ancient Chronicler. 
The New June.—XXXVIII.-XLVI. 


By Henry New notr. 


The Territorialist’s Position in Time 
of War. 


Leavened. 


The Constitutional oan -The Philosophy 
of Hassan Ali—My Cook—Belteshazzer. 


Holland House. 


Musings without Method. 


William II. and Mr. Roosevelt—The Indis- 
cretion of the Emperor—The President’s 
Lack of Dignity—*‘A Little Stroll”—The 
Folly of Rulers—The Man in the Iron Mask 
—A Son of Charles II.—One Mask and Two 
Faces—A Fantastic Solution. 


The Government and the House of 
Lords, 


To the Editor—Persecution of Pro- 
testants in Spain: a Recent Trial. 


Index. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anv SONS, 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON, 


Now Ready. Second Book (Summer). 
300 pages, cloth, ls, 6d., postage 3d, 


FLASHES FROM THE ORIENT 
Or, A Thousand and One Mornings with Poesy. 
Iu Four Books. By JOHN HAZELHURST. 

The Times says, in a Notice on First Book :—* Mr. 
Hazellurst is a sonneteer who sings every morning 
with zest, fluency, and keen enjoyment of Nature.” 
London: HAZELL, WATSON, & VLNEY, LTD. 


General the Right Hon. 
exry Bracxenzury, G.C.B. 


By “ Ors Lvx-O1s.” 








Camp Fires on Desert 


and Lava. 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Sep, 


Author of “Camp Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies.” 


Copiously Illustrated from Photographs (g 
Illustrations in Colours) taken by Dr. p T 
MacDouaal, JoHN M. PHILLIP, and the 
AUTHOR, 
With Maps, large demy 8vo, 16s, net, 
Mr, Hornaday’s new book is in some 
complement of his ‘Camp Fires in the Coane 
Rockies,” which it resembles in size, type oat 
general appearance. In it he tells the story of an 
expedition which he and a party of friends mad 
from Tucsou, Arizona, across the desert to the 
hitherto unknown region surrounding Pinacate in 


x r 


North-Western Mexico. 


The English Castles, 


By E. B. D’AUVERGNE. 
With 34 Illustrations, 6s, net, 
This volume is based on the results of tl 
research and inquiry, and embodies > pt an 


of matter that has never before been brought 
together, with much that is altogether fresh, 


A History of English 


Cathedral Music, 


1549-1889. 
By JOHN S. BUMPUS, 


Hon. Librarian, St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury. 
With over 40 Illustrations in Half-tone, 
In 2 volumes, 6s. net per volume, 








The lives and works of our greatest masters of 
ecclesiastical harmony, from the time of the 
Reformation to the close of the last century, are 
described in this book. 

The illustrations consist of portraits of the 
priacipal composers described, together with fac- 
simile reproductions of pages of musical auto- 
graphs, and rare printed books, 





52 Long Acre, W.C. 
66 K 3 


BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will oblain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYTD., Publishers and Pxmters, }) Leadenhall 
Street, London, N.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence euch, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LeapgengaL. 
Press Lrp. canuot be respensible for the loss of 
MSS, by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss ‘THackerar. 

Lhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONtor BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepured toseud the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permiesiou) trom the Cornhill Mayaaine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or iu quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on appheation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Demson House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Douations teward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bunkers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
©O,, 1 Pall Mall East,S.W. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Svuthampton Street, 
Strand, to JoUN Baker, «f 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letlers should be addressed 
to THe PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 





and WM, DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Zown, 





The Other Americans 
By ARTHUR RUHL. 


of Illustrations, 


8s. Gd. net. 


24 pages demy 8yo, 


Keen, intelligent, and remarkably interesting 
accounts of the cities and country, the people and 
customs, of the countries of South America to-day. 
Venezuela, Columbia, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Panama, their people, their 
geveral appearances and characteristics, their great 
differences from us and from each other, their 
attractive and their unattractive sides, are exceed- 
ingly cleverly described and illustrated, 





Gardens Past and 


Present. 
By K. L. DAVIDSON. 


Fully Llustrated, Frontispiece in Colour, 
6s. net. 


A bandbook to suggest thoughts and images 
which should help to tura many a garden-plot inte 
an ‘** Earthly Paradise.” 


A History of 
Engraving 


its Inception to the Time of 
Tnomas Bewick. 

By STANLEY AUSTIN. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Mr. Austin devotes some space to the romantic 
origin of Engraving, and also discusses Block 
Books, the Early Masters, the Progress of Wood 
Eugraving, Mezzotiut, Stipple, &c. 





From 





write for Werner Laurie’s new 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


* Please 








1 Wellington Sireet, London, W.C. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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PITMAN’S Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 








NOT A GIFT-BOOK. 


——— 


An exceliont 
substi tute 
for a Xmas 
card if you 
can part 
with it. . 


THIS YEAR’S 
Hustled 
History 


A Nightmare 


IF YOU BUY 


IF 


in the Conditional 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “WISDOM WHILE 


YOU WAIT,” 
COLLABORATORS IN 


AND GEORGE MORROW, 
“HUSTLED HISTORY.” 


Mood. 


“IE” YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP IT. 


if you 

have a 

Shilling 
Duy 
iF 


Palpitatingly 
Topical. . « 








RCHBISHOP 


THE INNER LIFE 


FRANCE OF 


IN THE LAND 





PAR K E R. 


OF THE NAVY. 








By W. M. KENNEDY, B.A. 


(Makers of National History 
Scries, Edited by W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D.) 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Fron- 

tispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Kennedy has made a very 
close and diligent study of the 


Elizabethan period, aud there ure 
few meu with a more exteusive 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical 


atluirs of the time. 


VISCOUNT 
CASTLEREAGH. 


By ARTHUR HASGSALL, M.A. 

(Makers of National History 

Series, Edited by W. H 
HUTTON, B.D.) 

In crown 8vo, eloth gilt, with Fron- 

tispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 

It is only after the lapse of well- 
nigh a century that the immense 
value of Castlereagh’s labour is 
beginning to be appreciated. A 
Series of Makers of National Lis- 











tery justly includes the Biography 
of such a mau, and thet all the more 
because his memory has been un- 


justly neglected, 


By LIONEL VYEXLEY 
(Eddtor of The Fleet). 


With 16 Illustrations, in demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s, Gd. net. 


This volume contains a very 
interesting account of life on board 
ship and of the way in which 
11.M. Navy is managed. Mr. Lionel 
Yexley writes with the most 
intimate kuowledge. 





THE LIFE OF SIR 


THE FRENCH. 


OF MOSQUES 





By 
E. HARRISON BARKER. 


In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, with 32 Full-page Plate Illus- 
trations, 6a. net. 

(Uniform with “ITALY OF THE 
ITALIANS,” by Helen Zimmern. } 

This volume contains a very 
interesting account of the country 
in its various aspects,—political, 
religious, social, artistic, literary, 
aud so forth, 


REMINISCENCES 





AND MINARETS. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN and 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 
With 75 Illustrations in Colour and 

Biack-and- White, Maps, &c. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 7s. 6d, net, Vuiform with 
“CASTLES AND CHATEAUX 
OF @GLD TOURAINE” and 
“CASTLES AND CHATEAUX 
OF OLD NAVARRE.”) 





LON DON: 





ISAAC PITMAN, 


Inventor of Phonography. 
By ALFRED BAKER. 





With 50 Illustrations, including 
Photogravure and Steel Plates, In 
demy svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 

Mr, Alfred Baker, with full access 
to family papers, is now able to tell 
for the first time m full and com- 
plete form the story of Isaac Pit- 
man’s career, which covered the 
whole period of the Victorian Era, 


[Ready December 10th.] 





CARDINAL 


BOSWELL’S 


OF MY LIFE. 


PASSED AND 





By 
Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
with Illustrations, 16s, net, 


In his present work the personal 
ratner than the professions! side of 
his life is prominent, ‘The book 
contains not a few good steries, 
such as a raconteur like Sir Charles 
Santley might be expected to teil, 
and blends the grave and the gay, 
the lively and the severe, in an 
agreeable fashion, 

[Ready shortly. ] 





THE BOOK OF 


PASSING, 


A Pictorial Record of De- 
stroyed and Threatened 
Buildings, 

With 70 Illustrations 


By HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


With Notes by various Authors, 
and an Introduction by ARTuUR 
P. Nicwo.sow, 

In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
£1 1s. net, 


OUTLINES OF 











BEAUFORT. 


JOHNSON. 





By the Rev.L. 8. RADFORD, D.D, 


(Makers ef National History 
Series, Edited by W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D.) 


In crown Svo, cloth gilt, with Fron- 
tispiece, Js. Gd. net. 

“A clear and useful picture of an 
interesting period in European 
history, and his careful work 
deserves recognition. ”"— Record, 





Newly Edited, with Notes, . 


By ROGER INGPEN. 
With over 560 Illustrations, includ- 
ing 12 Photogravures, In demy 4to, 
handsome cloth gilt, gilt top, lss. 
net; leather, 21s, net, 


“One of the finest gift-beoks 
possible.’’"—Bystander. 


“It possesses a unique attraction 
in its illustrations,”—T'ruth, 





I'S ALA H., 


THE ECONOMIC 





With Introductions, Critical Notes 
and Explanatiorfs, and 2 Maps, 

By G. H. BOX, M.A. 
Together with a Prefatory Note by 
8. . DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, net. 

“Mr. Box's translation of these 
great prophetical utterances is by 
no meaus the least valuable part of 
a decidedly valuable volume. A 
scholarly, reverent, and sensible 
work like this must be a general 
gain.” —Baptist ‘'imes, 





HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


A Study in Social Development. 








By 
H. O. MEREDITH, M.A., M.Com., 
Lecturer in Economies at Victoria 
University, Manchester. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
The Times says :—* It is an able, 
instructive, and impartial work.” 





The Practical Wisdom of the Bible. 





Cloth gilt, gilt top, 
2s. Gd. net. 


on the Scriptures, wil owe him a deep debt of gratitude 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


Jd. S A 


LOE STRACHEY. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 
The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“It is a real golden treasury which may well find its place on the library shelf, or, still 
better, in the select company of companionable books which wise people keep by their bedside or on their library table.” 


The STANDARD says :—“If Mr. Strachey’s work does nothing more than draw attention to the incomparably rich vein of wisdom 
which runs through the various books of which the Bible is made up, not only the Church, but all whose faith is founded 


can doubt that Mr. Strachey has done a good work in a thoroughly good manner.” 

he WESTERN MAIL says:—*A book of this class will be read and appreciated by many who would not dream of opening a Bible. 
woven A little volume of distinct interest.” 

The CATHOLIC HERALD says:—“ We have nothing but praise for this neat and well-printed volume. In aim it is excellent, and 


in execution admirable. 


Leather gilt, gilt top, 
3s. §a. ‘net. 


No one, after reading the elegant and carefully-produced volume, 





Prospectuses of all the ebove boos can bo obtained on application to:— 


SIR iSAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., No. 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Valerie Upton.” 


Amabel Channice. 


By Miss ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 

World.—*‘Its whole atmosphere is strongly emotional, its climax a com- 
plete surprise, and its four characters most admirable temperamental 
studies, ‘iiss Sedgwick is an adept at dissecting character, and the strange 
quartette in her new book hold one’s complete attention. One scarcely knows 
which interests the most, but admirers of her ‘ Valerie Upton’ will not feel in 
the least disappointed, I am perfectly sure, with her most sympathetic and 
subtle study of ‘ Amabel Channice.’” 


By the Author of “ The Longest Journcy.” 


A Room with a View. 


By E, M, FORSTER. x 
Morning Post.—‘* There is much that is strong and admirable in ‘A Room 
with a View,’ and we must congratulate Mr. E. M. Forster on having added 
considerably to his reputation, His satire is clever and biting, but bis sense 
of humour and the occasional ridiculousness of his situations tave his satire 
from being ill-natured.” 


7 . 
Miriam. 
By EDITH C. M. DART. 
Standavd.—“‘ A thoroughly readable story.” 
Western Mail. —‘* Leaves. on ove an impression as of a cosy room in the 
warm glow of the fire on a winter evening.” 


The Witch’s Sword. 


By DAVID KERR FULTON. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Manchester Courier.—* A good slashing tale of the days of Flodden.” 
Athenzum.—“ A strong Scottish story of udventure, It is very well told.” 


Chronicles of Service Life 
in Malta. 


By Mrs, ARTHUR STUART. With Illustrations, 6s, 
Times.—* Very lively reading.” 
Broad Arrow,—“* The book makes light yet interesting reading, all the 
stories being very well told.” 














STUDIES OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


London Sidelights. 


By CLARENCE ROOK, Author of “ Hooligan Nights.” 
piece by 8S. B. De La Bere. 6s. 

Mr. Georce R. Sims, in the Daily Chronicle—“It is good to stand in the 
rays with one who has searched the heart of London as diligently as Mr. 
Clarence Rook, and who tells the secrete of the heart so truly and so 
takingly.” 


A Parson 
Bush. 


By the Rev. C. H. 8. MATTHEWS. Illustrated by the Author. 
8vo, 6s. net. 
Extract from a letter from the Arcapisuop or CanterbuRY:—* Your 
breezy aud inspiring book will do real good in England, and I hope in 
Australia too.” 


Woodsmen of the West. 
By M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER. Illustrated from Photographs, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
,, Taverpool Post.—‘* *‘ Woodsmen of the West’ is very West, and very human, 
too, for in the logging camps of British Columbia, where men—and men only 
—are for months thrown on their own resources, man is very wanlike, and 
very manly also. Altogether, Mr. Grainger has drawn a very striking picture.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* The book is altogether remarkable as a study of 
humanity in strange conditions.”’ 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Peep-~in-the-World. 
By Mrs. F, E, CRICHTON, Illustrated by H. Rountree. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
World.—* One of the most delightful child stories of this year is ‘ Peep-in- 
the-World.’ A little English girl goes to spend ae year with her uncle in 
Germany, who lives in an old castle on the borders of a forest. She makes 
friends both in the forest and outside it, aud; finally, Peep-in-the-World, for 
that is her pretty nickname, goes home again very rich in affection and 
friends. It would not be easy to find a story that shall teach better to a child 
.the great lesson of the power of sympathy.” 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH LOVE LYRICS. 


The Rose-Winged Hours. 
Arranged by ST. JOHN LUCAS, Editor of ‘‘ The Oxford Book of French 
Verse,” &c. Small 8vo, 5s. net. (Also sold in Special Bindings.) 

Daily Telegraph.—** Mr. Lucas has given us a beautiful collection of beautiful 
poems, and his volume should be much in demand as a dainty gift-book.” 


The Mistress Art. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy, Author of ‘‘A History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Burlington Magazine,—* The style, as we might expect from its author, is 
admirably clear, but we owe the exceptional pleasure with which we have read 
it to no such outward ornament, but to the frankness, scholarship, and sanity 
with which it handles matters that are almost universally misunderstood.” 


By the Author of “‘My Rock-Garden.” 


Alpines and Bog-Plants. 


By REGINALD FARRER, With numerous Illustrations, large crown 
Svo, 78. 6d, net. 
Standard.—“ It is a charming book,” 


With Frontis- 





in the Australian 
Crown 


























London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


NEW BOOKS fop 
BOYS and GIRLS 


All the Books in the foliowing List 
are lilustrated in Full Colour e 


HERBERT STRANC’S ANNUAL, 


An entirely new Miscellany for Boys, consisting of Completa 
Stories by HERBERT STRANG, GORDON STABLES 
DESMOND COKE, CAPTAIN GILSON, and other well-known, 
writers, and articles on a large variety of subjects interesting to 
boys; containing Eight Plates in Colour by JOHN HASSALL 
CYRUS CUNEO, and other Artists, and numerous Black-and. 
White Illustrations. Cloth, olivine edges, 5s. net; Picture 
Boards, cloth back, 8s. 6d. net. 


“ People in search of a really handsome and wholesome gift-book for boys 
have here the very thing put into their hands.""—Bristol Daily Mercury, 


NEW BOOKS BY HERBERT STRANG. 


“Mr. Henty was the ancient master in this kind; the 
present master is Mr. Herbert Strang. But Mr. Strang 
has ten times Heonty’s historical knowledge and twenty 
times more narrative skill.” —Munchester Guardian, 


HUMPHREY BOLD 


His Chances and Mischances by Land and Sea. A Story of the 
Time of Benbow. Price 6s. ; Special Presentation Edition, 7s, 6d, net. 


“ Undoubtedly one of the strongest historical stories we ever remember to 
have read.”—Schoolimaster. 
“ Mr, Strang has never done anything better than ‘ Humphrey Bold.’” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 


BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES: 


A Story of the Indian Mutiny. Price 5s. 


LORD OF THE SEAS 


A Story of a Submarine. Price 2s. 6d. 





By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 
THE LOST COLUMN 


A Story of the Boxer Rebellion. With Map, price Gs. 


“ Just the kind of book that an elder boy would revel in. No better could 
be chosen for a senior reward.’’"—Teachers’ Aid. 


By DESMOND COKE. 
THE BENDING OF A TWIG. 


New Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. Price 5s, 
“Among books of its kind ‘ The Bending of a Twig’ deserves to becomea 
classic.” — Outlook. 
“A real, live school story that carries conviction in every line.”—Standard. 


By A. C. CURTIS. 
The GOOD SWORD BELGARDE 


or, How De Burgh Held Dover. Price 5s. 
“A book of sterling quality.”—Birmingham Post. 


By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 


(“ The new Louisa Alcott”), 


THE FIVE MACLEODS. 


“ Altogether a most charming story for girls.”-—School master. 
By. WINIFRED M. LETTS. 
BRIDGET OF ALL WORK. 


Price 5s. 
“A brave, moving story that does Miss Letts great credit.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD. 
‘DAUNTLESS PATTY 


A School Story for Girls. Price 3s. 6d. 


“A thoroughly faithful and stimulating story of schoolgirl life.” 
— School master. 


Price 63, 


New Editions of Books by Favourite Authors. 
Price 3s. Gd. each. 


FROM POWDER MONKEY to ADMIRAL 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. 


By GORDON STABLES. 


CHARLIE LUCKEN. 


By Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 
Beautifully Iilustrated Catalogue post free on avplication. 


HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH 
LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811). 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. net. (Zn’und postage 6d.) 


«“‘Lady Hollond’s Journal’ of the days of her youth is excellent reading 
for its pages abound in lively narratives, shrewd observations ou politics an a 
mankind, and caustic characters of the celebrated men and women w hom she 
met.” —Saturday Review. 

“ We end by congratulating Lord Iichester on his skill as an editor. He has 
done his work with admirable judgment and restraint, supplying just enough 
notes aud comments to add effect to the narrative."’"—Dai!y ily Chronicle, 





TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. By Wi ILFRID 
Warp. With 10 Portraits. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net (Inland 
postage 4d.) [On Monday neat. 

Coytexts.—Arthur James Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, 

Knowles—Henry Sidgwick—Robert, Earl of Lytton—Father [guatius Ryder— 

Sir M, E. Grant Duff's Diaries —Leo XIII.—The Genius of Cardinal Wiseman 

—John Henry Newman—Newman and Manning. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. By 
AnDkEw LANG. With Illustrations, S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Caland postage 5d.) 

“Tt is, in many ways, a great book, for which France will thank an author 
who is ove of the nation which ‘alone of the peoples with whom she was 


ceucerned, never deserted, sold, betrayed, or condemned La Puvelle.’ 
—The Times. 














GERMANY IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES, 1200-1500. By Witrtram Srvusss, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford. Edited by AnTHuR Hassatu, M.A. With 
2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6. net, (Zaland postage 4d.) 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTH- 
BROOK. A Memoir. By Bernarpd Mauer. With 8 
lilustrations, Svo, 15s. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 

“ This is an inspiring book as well as pleasant one. We advise every one 
who is interested iu English public life to read it.”—Spectator. 





THE iE BERNSTORFF ‘PAPERS: the Life 
of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Karu 
RINGHOFFER. Author'sed Translation by Mrs. CHARLES 
Epwarp Barrett-LENNARD and M. W. Hoper. 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s. net. (/nland postage 6d.) 

“The work is full of interest for students of the history of European politics 
in the nineteenth century.”—Scotsman, 


IN MOROCCO. WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 
By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
Jimes. With a Map and Illustrations from Photographs. 
Svo, 9s. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

“A really important book......Not enough has been said of the arrangement 
of the book in this well-deserved praise of its accuracy and vivid testimony to 
facts.” Morning Post. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J.F. BappeLey. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
and 15 other Illustrations, Royal 8vo, 2Is. net. (Jnland 
postage 6d.) 

“Mr. Baddeley has enriched military literature with a history of unique 
value.” —Broad Arrow, 


STALKS ABROAD: being : some Record 
of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. Ly H. Frank WALLACE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

















JOHN STUART MILL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition. With Photogravure Portrait after a 
Painting by G. F. Warrs, Crown 8vo, 33s, 6d, net. (Jnland 
postage 4d.) 

POPULAR EDITION. Without Portrait. Paper cover, crown 
8vo, Gi. net. (/nland postage 2d.) 


LEONORE STUBBS. A Novel. 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Crown Svo, 6s, (Jnlund postage 4d.) 











“One of Mrs. Walford’s studies of English girls and wives, and Enylish 
om s.’—Standard. 
“Some of the mascvline characters are pariicularly wel! drawn, Leonore’s 
tyrannical father, the amiable young fool who dogs ber fu ststeps, and that 
good-natured ‘ bouuder * her husban: 1, are all real people.”---Athenwum, 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
Royal 4to (14 by 10 inches). TWO GUINEAS net. 


Some English Gardens 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. 
With Notes by GERTRUDE JEKYLL, and 50 Plates in Colour. 


Royal 4to (14 by 10 inches). TWO GUINEAS net. 


e 
Italian Gardens 
After Drawings by GEORGE S, ELGOOD, R.I. 
With Notes by the Artist, and 52 Plates in Colour. 





WORKS BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
TENTH IMPRESSION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Wood and Garden 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working 
Amateur. 
With 71 Illustrations from Fhotegughe by the Author. 


NEW EDITION (THIRD IMPRESSION). 


Home and Garden 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker 
in both, , 
With 53 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BY ROBERT ‘LOUIS STEVENSON. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES 


ORIGINAL EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

NEW EDITION, with 12 Full-page Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White by JESSIE 
WILLCOX SMITH. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

POCKET EDITION, with Introduction by ANDREW LANG, 
and Portrait. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


A Mystery Play in Honour 
of the Nativity of Our Lord 


By the Rev. ROBERT HUGH BENSON, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 2d.) 
Full directions are given in appeudices as to the methods by 
which the staging can be accomplished and the properties con- 
structed, as well as, in the text itself, minute stage directions as 
to the movements of the actors. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION - NINETEENTH “THOUSAND. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. With 23 Plates (one of which is 
Coloured) and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


JOCK of the BUSHVELD 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 

Morning Post.—“ A series of tales which resemble the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ in the circumstances of their origin, and the ‘Just So’ 
stories in their subject and fascination.” 

Field.—“ The enjoyment that this book will give to old and 
young is s plea asant to think about.” 


PR ESENTATION. EDITION OF 


MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS 


Five Volumes in small 8vo, gilt edges, bound in leather 
from a Design by A, A TURBAYNE, 3s. 6d. net each. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 

STRAY THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS AND IN 
HEALTH. 


These Volumes are also issued in cloth at 2s. Gd. net each. 





LONGMANS, GREEN N& CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF . .|, BRITISH 7 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, jun. 
Being the Sixteenth Volume of the 


NEW VARIORUM EDITION 


of the Works of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Those interested in the study of Shakespeare’s plays will recall that a fow 

ears ago Horace Howard Furness, juu., prepared a revision of his father's 

ariorum Edition of ‘* Macbeth,” which was most favourably received by 
Shakespearean critics. It manifests ability and scholarship, and demonstrates 
the wisdom of Dr. Furness in associating his son with this invaluable work. 

In the present volume the editor has used as a basis the text of the first 
folio edition of 1623, incorporating the additions of the quartos, and recording 
omissious aud transpositious in the Textual Notes, together with a Com- 
mentary coutaining criticisms from tlhe days of Pope to the present day. 

The Appendix contains the Stage History of the play; discusses the Text, 
the Date of Composition, and the Source of the Plot, with criticisms by 
English and German authors too voluminous to be included in the Com- 
mentary. 

ROMEO AND JULIET 
HAMLET (Two Volumes) 


MACBETH (Revised Edition by 
Horace Howard Furness, jun.) 


AS YOU LIKE IT 

THE TEMPEST 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
THE WINTER’S TALE 


KING LEAR 
OTHELLO MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE TWELFTH NIGHT 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, 15s. net per volume. 


“1 cannot refrain from paying a tribute to the Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Hsrace Howard Furness, 
@ remarkable work and a treasure-house of usefulness 
to the Student and the Actor.”’ HW. BEERBOHM TREE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Now Ready, Price 63. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION 


A Plea for the Restoration 
of “The Ecclesia of God.” 


BY THE LATE 


FRANK SPENCE. 


An able and eminently practical contribution by an honoured 
Manchester citizen to an urgent problem of the day. 

A powerful argument for a return to the civic Christian unity of 
Apostolic times. 

In the application of New Testament precedent to modern 
conditions the author combines the mental acumen of the scientist 
and the experience of the man ef a‘Tairs. 


London. 


Hodder and Stoughton, 


Publishers : 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of frcs Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxusex, Lonvos. Codes; Unicopg aud A BO 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marraix 3601), W., LONDON. 








Centrat 1515) ; 











ALMANAC 
1909 


This, the first of the modern almanacs, 
is a most complete book of reference, 
containing upwards of 400 pages. There is 
a mass of information relating to the 
Royal Family, the Peerage, the Houses of 
Parliament, the Church, the Law, Army, 
Navy, and the Civil Service. 

Large sections are devoted to sports of 
every kind ; biographies of celebrities; 
information of use to the householder. 
There are also hints on law, household 
management, health and disease, insurance, 
finance, and kindred matters. A _ special 
feature is a number of well-edited facts 
and figures dealing in a readable, proper 
manner with topics of the day. The 
numerous illustrations and diagrams are 
a specially useful feature of the almanac, 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, 1s. Eighty-second year 
of issuc. Full bound, best Art Leather Cloth, with 
Companion, 2s. Gd. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, SENT POST-FREE, WITH ALL 
PARTICULARS OF ** THE BRITISH ALMANAC,” 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 








BOOKS BY THE LATE 


DR. JOHN K. INGRAM. 


A HISTORY OF 


POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
Ancient, Medixval, and Modern Schools. Second Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 63, 
A HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND 
SERFDOM. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. net, 


HUMAN NATURE AND MORALS 


According to AUGUSTE COMTE. With Notes Iluastrative of 
the Principles of Positivism. Demy Svo, price 33. td. net, 
bound in cloth. 


PRACTICAL MORALS. 


A Treatise on Universal Education, Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. Od. net. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LETTERS 
OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


THE FINAL TRANSITION. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, net. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 





Published by 


A. & GQ BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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WORTH YOUR ATTENTION 
PROPHETS, PRIESTS & KINGS 


A series of character studies of the great men and women of to- 
dsy. Each study (there are forty in all) is accompanied by the 
latest and best portrait of its subject. An extremely handsome and 
instructive gift-book. By A. G. Gardiner. 7s. 6d. net. Mr. SipNey 
Dax, in the Ezpress, says:—“ His observation js keen and thorough 
from his own point of view, and his expression is admirable, ‘lo 


” 


Mr. Gardiner, charming essayist, our asknowledgments! 


FOUR GOOD NOVELS 


ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER— 
By A. 8. M. Hutchinson. 6s. To be HIT BY THE BOOM is not 
usually pleasant. But to be affected by the Boom in “Once 
Aboard the Lugger ” (second impression now ready) is to 
enjoy a work of humour that has been recommended on every 
hand. The Globe says:—“It is a welcome task to congratulate 
a new humourist who is also a real humourist...... To all who 
desire to be merry we commend * Once Aboard the Lugger y 
a delightful piece of fun......Not only is Mr. Hutchinson’s mirth 
jrresistible; he keeps the promise of his amusing preface, and 
there is no offence in’t.” 


THE SQUARE MILE 

By Horace W. C. Newte, Author of “The Wife” and “The 
Master Beast.” 6s. The Newcastle Daily Journal says :—* This 
book is rich in character studies...... ‘The Square Mile’ has all 
the power and graphic touch of the best of George Gissing’s 
work. No higher praise can be given.” 


IMPERIAL RICHENDA 


By Rosamond Langbridge, Author of “The Flame and Flood” 
and “The Stars Beyond.” 6s. The Daily Graphic says:—“ We 
have always felt that if the Irish really behave as novelists make 
them, they are not fit to govern anything. But if they are as 
Miss Langbridge presents them we would grant them any boon.” 


| CAME AND SAW 


By Douglas Blackburn, Author of “Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp,” 
“Leaven: a Black and White Story,” &c. (Published on 
Wednesday last.) 6s. Sarel Erasmus, in the impersonation of 
whom Mr. Blackburn first won renown as an author, has been 
resuscitated. The good old days when Sarel flourished under a 
patriarchal rule are over, but as the amanuensis of a millionaire 
who is in much social request the ex-official of Prinsloosdorp is 
more self-satisfied than ever. 


LONDON: ALSTON 








RIVERS, LIMITED 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


RUWENZORI 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF 


H.R.H. The Duke of the Abruzzi 


TO THE SNOW RANGES SITUATED 
BETWEEN THE EQUATORIAL LAKES 
OF CENTRAL AFRICA . , . e . 


BY 


FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, F.R.G.S. 


With a Preface by H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi. 
199 Illustrations and Three Maps. 


Price 3is. Gd. net. 


“This book presents in a worthy manner a worthy record of 
one of the most brilliant and successful exploring enterprises 
that have been carried out in the heart of Africa in recent years. 
ennhen The value of the narrative is greatly enhanced by tho superb 
reproductions of photographs which accompany it.” 

—Morning Post. 

“This solid quarto volume of 400 pages—royally got up as 
befits the rank of its hero—is enriched with the most marvellous 
photographs, which really leave its writer little to do in the way 
of verbal description.”—Daily Chronicle. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St., W.C. 








‘HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
/ GIFTS.—Just ready and sent post-free, our New Catalogue of Books 
for the season at lowest prices for cash. 
GILBERT and FIELD, Ltd., 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 
Please quote this paper. 


FROM .. 


Wells Gardner Darton & Co.'s List. 
Darton’s Fine Art Series 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8} by 5}, price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Title-pave and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by 
F. D. BEDFORD. 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Olid Tales of Greece. 
By E. F. BUCKLEY. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
SIDGWICK. Illustrated by FRANK PAPE. 
UNIFORM WITH 
A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 

By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition. 
ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
VERSES. Selected by E. V. LUCAS, 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Sclected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. [2nd Edition. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. 


Seiccted and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS 
[2nd Edition, 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. 


By ANNE and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. [2ad Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By MARY MACLEOD. [oth Edition, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK, 


By MARY MACLEOD. [3rd Edition, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


By =. J. HARVEY DARTON. [3rd Edition, 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 


By & R. CROCKETT. 
&c., &c., 


A List of this woll-known Series post-free on application, 








[5th Edition, 
&c. 





An Entirely Novel and Original Series. 
THE 


Treasure House Series 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful 
companion for any boy or girl visiting these 
treasure houses of the nation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


By ALICE CORKRAN. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WALLACE & TATE GALLERIES 


By ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. [Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 











3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C, 
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PERCY, PRELATE AND POET. 


By ALICE C. C.GAUSSEN. With Illustrations, small demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—“ This biography is a sound piece of work. 
While fully setting forth the facts of Percy’s life, Miss Gaussen does not omit 
to describe his relations with the men and movements of his time; all of 
which forms an interesting story.” 


THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “ The Life of Voltaire,” &c. 
With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ The life of this representative Frenchman is the 
product of much insight aud knowledge.” 


MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY 


A Record of Friendships. By R. C. LEHMANN, 
M.P. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ As for good stories, wheresoever Mr. Lehmann obtained his 
» ceipt for concocting a rich, yet wholesome, book of memories, we are sure 
he has doubled the specified quantity of plums. Here are a baker's dozen, if 
that be above a score, of brilliant men, all at their best.” 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. 


By LADY RITCHIE. With Portraits, including a New 
Portrait of W. M. Thackeray, from a recently discovered 
Miniature Painting, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

STANDARD.—“ Memories of Thackeray himself colour nearly all these 
eketches of men and women, with many of whom he was in one way or 
another connected...... A volume full of glorious memories, kindly discourse, 
and gentle criticism.” 











A SHROPSHIRE LASS AND LAD. 
By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDAKD,.—“ Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell bas returned to the ‘ Proud 


Salopia’ that she knows so intimately and describes so well....... These 
episodes are described with much natural force and charm.” 


THE MAN OF THE MASK: 


A Study in the Byways cf History. ly Monsignor 
BARNES, Chamberlain of Honour to H.H. Pope Pius X. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
MORNING POST.~—-“* Monsignor Barnes has gone into the historical recor|s 
for himself, and has propounded an ingenious theory as the solution of the 
mystery of the ‘Man of the Musk.’ ” 


SELECTED SPEECHES, 


With Introductory Notes. by the Right Honourable 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE, P.C., K.C., Solicitor-General 1886- 
1892, Author of “ Treatise on the Law of Extradition,” Kc. 
With a Portrait, small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Many of them are excellent reading; they rivet the attention. 
This is particularly true of the forensic speeches. The political speeches are 
even more conspicuous by the manliness of tone and courage which have 
marked Sir Edward Clarke's career.”’ 








THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE 
OF BEAUTY. 


By FELIX CLAY, Architect to the Board of Education, 
Author of “Modern School Buildings, Elementary and 
Secondary,” &c. Large post Svo, 6s. net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Player, Playmaker, and Poet A Reply to Mr, 
George Greenwood, M.P., by the Rey. Canon BEEKCHING, 
D Litt., Canon of Westminster ; Preacher to the Honourable 











Society of Lincoln's Inn; Author of * Pages from a Private | 


Diary,” &c. With Facsimiles of Five Authentic Autograph 

Signatures of the Poet, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
POEMS. 

By J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Author of “ The Gates of Sleep, 


and other Poems.” With a Silhouette Frontispiece by BARON 
CEDERCREUTZ. Crown Svo. 4s. net. 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly, price fs. Contents of DECEMBER No. 
Including a COMPLETE SHORT STORY 
by Miss JANE H. FINDLATER. 

Now Ready, at all Booksellers’ and Dookstalls. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS.—XXII.-XXV. By Henry W, Lucy. 

THE BAIRN-KEEPER. By Jane H. Findlater. 

IN THE NEW FOREST. By Sir Charles Darling. 

A BUDGET OF MEMORIES. By tne Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. By Major-Gen. Sir F. Maurice, K.C.B. 

THE BOOK ON THE TABLE: ‘* THE HOLLAND IIOUSE CIRCLE.” By 
Virginia Stephen. 

THE WOOING OF LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 
McChesney. 

LEWIS CAMPBELL. By Leonard Huxley. 

**THE FAR-OFF TOUCH.” By Emma Marie Caillard. 

PREV CIAL LETTERS.—XVIL FROM KING'S LYNN. 

rban. 

PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. Chaps. 12-13. 

Sutcliffe. 


By Dora Greenwell 


By Sylvanus 
By Halliwell 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & Go, 








announce Three Books 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





SIR RICHARD TANGYE. By Stun 


J. Rei, D.C.L., Author of “Life and Letters 
Durham,” 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


] of 
&e. With Photogravure Portrait, = 





PROS 


By Dr. 


Faculty of Medicine, 


AND CONS OF VIVISECTION. 


Cuarues Ricuet, Professor of Physiology in the 
Paris. Illustrated, crown 8¥0 
? 


2s. 6d. net. 





WOMAN IN INDUSTRY. From Seven 


Points of View. With Preface by D. J. SHACKLETon, MP 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. “2 








Two Books which they have just published are being 


read and taiked about everywhere. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS: 


Personal Recollections in the World of Art and Letters, 


By J. COMYNS CARR. 


With Frontispiece in Collotype and 28 other Illustrations, 
including Facsimile Letters, unpublished Drawings by Burne. 


Jones, Portraits of Celebrities, &c. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


**Fluent, uatural, free from affectation, full of interesting matter and 
remiuviscences of great persoualities, flavoured, too, with a considerable dash 
of hnmour. the book is one that holds the attention throughout.”—Morning Post, 


** Mr. Carr's 


book is one of great interest and variety, and will be found to 


be one of the most amusiug volumes of reminiscences." —Globe, 





PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL: 


By 


RALPH NEVILL, 


Manners, Morals, and Man. 
Editor of “ Reminiscences of Lady 


Dorothy Nevill,’ and CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM 


(** Marmaduke ” 


of ruth) 2 Vhotogravures, demy syo, 


12s. 6d. net. 
‘Two better writers of London society could hardly be imagined 


Excellent anecdotes and pungent sayings..... 


entertaining. 


**A most lively and readable book.’’—T'ruth. 
**A very clever volume, and a most entertaining one.’’—Country Life, 


Epigrammatic, worldly-wise, 
A notable book which will be widely read.”—Dauy Mail, 





DUCKWORTI & CO, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. 


With a 





By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*** Round-the-Fire Stories’ is the best collection of short stories published 


for many yeurs. 
nothing unhealthy in this really great book. 
should read for himself, 
Man or Kent 


.. It ought to be said that there is nothing morbid and 
It is uw book that every ono 
It is pre-eminentiy a Christmas gift-book.’’"—" A 


»” im the British Weekly. 


“ The stories are all so good that it is difficult to select any as being much 
better or worse thau the others.” —Datly Chronicle. 


“There is no finer storyteller in English than Sir Conan Doyle, and this 


collection of tales is worthy of him.”—-Madame, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 


By J. CHARLES WALL. 


This is a subject but little known; and the book is written as a primer for 
those interested in archaeology. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF GLASTONBURY. 


By WILLIAM 


“Of considerable value, aud should prove popular.” 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, Author of ‘“‘ The Tombs of the Kings of England,” 
&e,. 
“This book is one of peculiar charm.”—The Reliquary. 
“An interesting description of the ecclesiastical lite of England in ages 
when the Church played a principal part in the ordering of human affairs.”’ 


TALBOT and CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


By 


THE BRITISH 





With 69 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


OF MALMESBURY. Translated by F. Lomax, B.A., B.C.L, 
Demy lémo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 2s. net. 


— Weston-super-Mare Gazette. 


Demy sSvo, cloth gilt, 109 Illustratious, 6s. net. 


—Morning Post, 





B.C.A. Leaflet No. 21. 


AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, and published by 
CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION, 
23 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Price 2d., or is. 6d. per dozen, 
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A HISTORY OF 





NOW READY READ THE 


ENGLISH ENGLISH 
REVIEW |FURNITURE 


MONTHLY HALF-A-CROWN NET 

















A Sunday Morning By PERCY MACQUOID 
Tragedy THOMAS HARDY 


The Jolly Corner HENRY JAMES 


Reminiscences—I. JOSEPH CONRAD : ’ . 
In Four Volumes, with Plates in Colour after 


Drawings by Suirtey SLocoMBE 
THE 


PERSONALITY OF THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR 


A Fisher of Men Vol. I—The Age of Oak 


JOHN GALSWORTHY Vol. II—The Age of Walnut 
Stonehenge W. H. HUDSON 
The Raid—I. COUNT TOLSTOI Vol. I1I—The Age of Mahogany 


Vol. IV—The Age of Satinwood 
H. G. WELLS’ New Novel 
TONO-BUNGAY Price £2 2s. net per Volume 





Articles on THE UNEMPLOYED, 
with an interesting actuarial scheme for 


National Insurance, and a résumé of The Publishers beg to announce that 
THE the Fourth and Last Volume of 


BALKAN QUESTION 


Fi Mr. Macquoid's Work—namely, The 
y 

H. W. NEVINSON Age of Satinwood—will be published 
NOW READY iz a few days 


ORDER from the LIBRARY 


ENGLISH The Price of the History of English 
Furniture will be raised to £2 ras. 6d. 


REVI EW net per Volume on April Ist, I9g09 


MONTHLY HALF-A-CROWN NET 




















DUCKWORTH & CO., London, W.C. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltp. 
34 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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From MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THE IDEAL OF A GENTLEMAN. By the 
Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, gilt top, Silk Marker and Engraved Frontispiece, 6s. 

“There are plenty of books which supply extracts of the wisdom of the 
world concerning right thinking and acting. None of these can compare in 

range and exhaustiveness with the authors admirable collection. He is a 

scholar of ample erudition, and his book supplies endless matter for reflection 

and edification.” —Notes and Queries, 
“As we read the glowing testimony to the character of gentleman from 

_, courtier, moralist, divine, soldier, lawyer, facet after facet of the 

lazzling jewel is exposed to our view.’ —Nation, 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: a Popular 
History of Hindustan. By FLora ANNIE STEEL, Author of 
“On the Face of the Waters,” &c. Second Edition. With 7 
Maps, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

“Inspired by genius and lit up by imagination.’’—Literary World. 
“In 360 pages she has succeeded in composing a genuinely interesting 


history of India, and we believe that no one else has done anything like it.” 
—Nation. 


FARM-COTTAGE, CAMP AND CANOE 
IN MARITIME CANADA ; or, The Call of Nova 
Scotia to the Emigrant and Sportsman. By ARTHUR P. 
SILVER. With an Introduction by Lorp STRATHCONA, 
G.C.M.G. With 97 Illustrations, mainly from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

“ An alluring picture....... It is easy to see that he is in love with the country. 
ws This is a most readable book.’’"—Spectater. 


A SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK. By 
JoHN FostTEr, M.A. Med. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 
Prof. E. Dowpew writes :—‘‘ One of the special distinetions of the book lies 
in its tracings of the ramifications of meaning, and I think there is a delight- 
ful training of the mind in followiug its guidance here. But, apart from this, 
as a mere swift aid in getting past difficulties in reading Shakespeare, it will 
be most useful, and all the more useful because of its condensation.” 


CELESTINA;; or, The Tragic Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea. Transiated from the Spanish by JAMES MABBE, 
anno 1631.. Also“ An Interlude of Calisto and Melibea,” for 
the first time accurately reproduced from the original copy 
printed by John Rastell, circa 1530. Edited, with Introduction 
(56 pages) on Picaresque (or Rogue) Novel, and Tables and 
Appendixes, by H. WArNeR ALLEN, Taylorian Scholar in 
Spanish Language and Literature. 8vo, buckram, gilt, gilt 
top, 6s, net. [Just out, 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. By Lupwia FriepiAnper. 
Authorised Translation of the Seventh (Enlarged and Revised) 
Edition of the “ Sittengeschichte Roms.” In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
By Leonanp A, MaGnus, LLB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, gilt top, 6s. [Just out, 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hitt Burroy. 
Edited by J. Herperr SLATER, EKditor of “Book Prices 
Current,” &c. Svo, buckram, gilt, gilt top, with a Frontis- 
piece, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, and 
Modern Conditions of Cultivation: a Practical 
Manual of Animal Friendsand Foes for the Country Gentle- 
man, the Farmer, the Forester, the Gardener, and the Sports- 
man. By Grorce AnbeEy. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo. 
(About 7s. 6d.) [ Shortly. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER 
SERIES: LIBRARY EDITION. S8vo, cloth gilt, 
extra. With Full-page Plates by Sir J. E, Millais, P.R.A., and 
by modern Artists. 5s. cach volume. 


1. THE WARDEN. 8 Plates by F. C. Tilney. [ Ready. 
2. BARCHESTER TOWERS. [ Feb., 1909, 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A _ Popular 
Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the area of Greater 
Britain and the limits of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
A.LFrep H. Mines. With Biographical and Critical Notices 
by the most eminent living Writers. 12 vols. pott 8vo, red 
cloth binding, full gilt back, each 1s. Gd. net; red lambskin 
gilt, gilt tops, silk register, each 2s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE 
PUBLIC. By Joun MANson. Second Large Impression of 
the Second (Revised) Edition. Demy 8vo, paper wrappers, 6d. 

* Verily ‘a bolt from the blue.’”—Melhodist Times. 


“ We have no wish to prejudge the case, but we should like our readers to 
realise that here is matter which requires their scrutiny.”"—Spectutor, 


Catalogue and Book Lists post-free on application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 








From Mowbray’s List, 
THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH, 


A series of small volumes intended to provide information in 
an interesting and accurate form about the varivus Arts which 
have clustered round public worship in the Church, 


Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, ma 
16mo, profusely Itiustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 
ST THREE VOLUMES. 


FIR 
CHURCH BELLS. By H.B. Watrers, M.A, Pg 4 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY op 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By A. G. Hit, M.A, F.S.4. 


THE ORNAMENTS OF THE MINISTERS 


___By the Bev. Percy Dreamer, M.A. 


English Churchman’s Library, 


A series of volumes, popular in price but permanent in value, 
designed to deal with all subjects that concern the religious 
life and thought of English Church people, young or old, 
Cloth, with gilt top and marker, ts. net; leather, 2s, net, 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALTER 


By the Rev. A. R, WaiTnau, M.A., Principal of Culham Training College, 


OUR WORKING GIRLS AND HOW To 
HELP THEM. By Fiona L. Freeman, Author of “Sunshine of 
Everyday Life,” &c. 

LETTERS TO A GODSON (Second Series), 


An attempt to give a reasonable Account of Christian Doctrine, with 
Suggestions for Further Study. By the Rev. M. Crrit Bickersreru, M.A. 


THE PRACTICAL RELIGION. By the Very 
Rev. Provost Stater, Author of “* The Catholic Religion.” 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
LETTERS TO A GODSON (First Series). How to read the Olq 


Testament in the light of the New. By the Rev. M. Craiz BICKERstetu, 
M.A, 


THE MYSTERIES OF GRACE. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A, 
FIRST STUDIES IN S. MARK. By G. M. IReLanp Brack. 
Burne. With a Prefatory Note by the Bisnor or Lonpoy. 


SPIRITUAL COUNSELS TO DISTRICT VISITORS AND 
OTHERS. 5 ee Georce Howarp WILEINSOS, D.D., Bishop of 








Second Impression. Just Published. 


THE INVISIBLE GLORY. 
Selected Sermons Preached by the fate G. H. WILKINSON, 
D.D., Bishop of S. Andrews; Primus. 
A PREFACE BY THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
With Photogravure Frontispicce, 56 not. 


~ CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 


By ETHEL ROMANES, 
Author of “ Port-Royal,” ** Bible Readings,” &c. 8vo, 16 Illustrations, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

In this sympathetically written mouograph Mrs, Romanes re-tells the story 
of Charlotte Yonge’s life, with the help of fresh information furnished by 
many friends. Above all, the author seeks to do justice to the part Miss 
Yonge played as one of the great formative influences which helped forwarl 
the Church revival of the latter half of last century. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH CHURCH EXPANSION 


Edited by Canon T. H. DODSON, M.A., Principal of St. 

Paul's Missionary College, Burgh; and Canon G. R. 

BULLOCK-WESBSTER, M.A. About 200 pages, 2s. not cach, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

NORTH INDIA. By the Rev. C. F. Anpnews, 
M.A., Member of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. A. E. DAvip, sometime Archdeacon 


of Brisbane. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By the 


WITH 





Right Rev. Bishop Tam1.toy 


Barxes, D.D. 

JAPAN. By Mrs. Epwanp BICKERSTETH. 

WESTERN CANADA. By the Rev. L. Norman Tvcken, 
M.A., D.C.L. 

CHINA. By the Rev. F. L. Norris, M.A, of Peking. 





BIBLE READINGS WITH COMMENTS. 


By ETHEL ROMANES, Anthor of “ Port-Royal,” Xe. 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 
“The instruction derived from them is devout and practical, and permeated 
with sound Church teaching.”—Guardian. 
** Well suited to meet the need of those who in the face of ‘ Higher 
Criticism ’ feel some alarm in teaching the Bible Stories to their childres.” 


Times. 


A BISHOPS LETTERS. 





Edited by T. A. LACEY, M.A, 
8Bvo, 160 pp., ts. net. 

A selection from the contributions under this title which have attracted so 
much attention in the Church Times during the past two or three years, The 
Editor in his Pweface confesses that he has ‘pillaged freely” from many 
letters in his possession written by Bishops, and from others of tle same 
kind published in biographies. Among the latter one source of inspiration 
which receives special acknowledgment is the correspondence of the late 


fk ts SA alll oe ie ee ee ene 
Mowbray’s Illustrated Autumn List post-free upon application. 
Mowbray’s Christmas Cards & Kalendars—see Special! List post-free. 








A. R. MOWBRAY and CO., Ltd., 
34 GT. CASTLE ST., OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.; 9 High St., Oxford, 
Telegrams: Clergyable, London. Telegrams: Mowbrays, Oxford. 
Telephone: 13,820 Ceutral, Telephone; 507 Oxford, National, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 











BY THE EDITOR OF THE BY THE EDITOR OF .. 
“*NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” “ HARPER'S MAGAZINE.” 
WOMEN, &c. MAGAZINE WRITING 
By GEORGE HARVEY, AND THE NEW LITERATURE. 
Editor of the North American Review. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. By HENRY MILLS ALDEN, 
‘ bas been a deep student of feminine character. Occasionally i ey” 1 
“Mr. es 2 humorous vein, but his work is clearly the result of reflection.” Editor of Harper Magasine. 7s. 6d. net. 
he —Yorkshive Post. A commentary on the trend of literature as traced by the periodical writing 
# Always fresh, and often unconventional.""—Scotsman, of the past century. It shows how public taste and literary genius influence 
each other, and how the present compares with the past. 
By H. W. NEVINSON, By HAMLIN GARLAND, 
Author of “The Dawn in Russia.” Demy 8vo, profusely Ilus- Author of “The Tyranny of the Dark.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 
trated, 10s. 6d. net. : i ae ; 
bso ; | _A new oe of the bewildering “ spirit : forces and the communica- 
« Beyond all praise.”"—Daily Chronicle. — ! ; ; ; tion of the living with the dead. The volume is the result of the author's 
“A picture of India inunrest. Convincing by its obvious desire to do justice . sixteen years of experiment, and constitutes an amazing, convincing, and 


between the governing classes and the geverned.”"— West minster Gazette. | entertaining story. 


ROMAN HOLIDAYS AND OTHERS. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. Demy &vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


“ He takes you with him as he goes—with the eye of an artist and the knowledge of a man of the world.” —Scotsman, 


Courts and Camps of the Italian Renaissance: 


The Life and Times of Count Baldassare Castiglione. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


“ Significant to the modern world as a clarion voice of that great intellectual and artistic revival.’'—Zelegraph. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Uniform with “Madame Récamier,” by the same Author. 
Demy Svo, with Photogravure Portrait, 7s. 6d. **Cleverly done, and fasvinating as any novel.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


REVISED EDITION. G. B. DAVIS. 12s. 6d. net. 











THE HOLE BOOK. ‘THE RUBY OF KISHMOOR. 
By PETER NEWELL. With Illustrations by the Author. | By HOWARD PYLE. With Illustratious in Colour by the 
Feap. 4to, 5s. | Author. Demy 8vo, 5s. 
The funniest thing Mr. Newell has done—a novelty of bookmaking which A romance of buccaneering days —picturesque and full of action, 
arries out the humorous idea upon which the work depends. 
i ER THE TOY SHOP. 
THE GENIAL IDIOT. By M. 8. GERRY. With Pictorial Cover and Frontispiece, 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, Feap. 8vo, 5s. crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Another book of humour by the inimitable author of ‘The Houssboat on | A story of Lincoln, and the great man’s consolation in a regiment of toys 
tLe Styx.” | and their modest, steadfast captain. 
THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY. HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
By MARGARET CAMERON. Illustrated, crown 8vo, ELECTRICAL WORK 
2s. net. , arian aa 
Good hearty fun—the adventures of a bachelor who unexpectedly becomes A Book for Boys. By W. H. ONKEN and J. B. BAKER, 
possessed of a baby. } Profusely Illustrated, large crown S8vo, 6s. 





LATEST FICTION. 
The Cradle of the Rose. és. *® % Author of ake Martyrdom of an 


Illustrated in Colour by the Author. Far excelling, in point of dramatic interest, anything the Author has yet written; it is 
a thrilling romance of the early days of the Third Frencn Republic. 


Every Man for Himself. 6s. Illustrated. By Norman Duncan. 

The Witching Hour. 6s. Illustrated. By Augustus Thomas. 
Gilbert Neal. 6s, Illustrated. By W. N. Harben. 
The Land of the Living. 6s. Illustrated. By M. R. Warren. 
The Eagle Badge. 5s, Illustrated. By Holman Day. 
The Whole Family. 6s. Illustrated. 4 Novel by Twelve Eminent Authors: M. E. Wilkins, 


W. D. Howells, J. K Bangs, Alice Brown, Henry James, Henry Van Dyke, E. Stuart Phelps, E. Jordan, E, Wyatt, 
N. H. Vorse,-M. Andrews, and M. S. Cutting. 











HARPER’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


8 Complete Stories by 
MARY E. WILKINS, HOWARD PYLE, VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN, and others. 
80 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-IWF hite, 
APPLIED HEREDITY. By Professor R. C. Punnett. 
MODERN FRENCH ART: Leaders of the New Salon. By CG. H. Caffin. 
CHINESE TURKESTAN. By E. Huntington, M.A. 
THE CITY OF DAMASCUS. By Norman Duncan. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. Part I. Wlustrated hy Frank Craig. 








HARPER AND BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 
Illustrated by Typical Masterpieces, with an Explanation of 
their Motives and Ideals by E. B. HAVELL, formerly 
Priticipal of the Schéol of Art and Keeper of the Govern- 
ment Art Gallery, Calcutta; Fellow of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations, royal 
8vo, £3 3s. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC 


(The Austrian Side). 

An Architectural and Archmological Pilgrimage. By F. 
HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. With numerous Illus- 
tratidns from Photographs, Drawings by the Author, and a 
Map, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


A CENTURY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


DISCOVERIES. 

By Professor A. MICHAELIS, of Strasburg. Translated into 
English by Miss BETTINA KAHNWEILER. With a 
Preface by Professor PERCY GARDNER, of Oxford. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

Miss J. E. Harrison writes :—‘‘ A piece of work that will be of great value 
to all archzological stulents and to the educated public generally The fact 
that special stress is Jaid on German excavatious is, as Professor Garduer 
notes, clear gain to us.” 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
And some other Legends Astronomically Considered. By the 
Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET, Author of “Ancient 
Calendars and Constellations.” With Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM MONTAIGNE TO MOLIERE; 
or, The Preparation for the Classical Age of French Litera- 
ture. By ARTHUR TILLEY, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This is not so much a history of French literature during the period 
covered by the title as an account of the various forces, political, social, 
religious, and literary, which prepared the way for the great Classical Age. 


CLIFTON CHAPEL 
AND OTHER SCHOOL POEMS. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. Fcap. 8vo, Js. 6d. net. 


This is a selection from the Author's well-known volumes, ‘* The Island 
Race’ and “ The Sailing of the Longships,” with a longer poetical Epistle, 
addressed to Sir Francis Younghusband when in Thibet, and now reprinted 
for the first time. The whole collection deals with English School life, 
mainly in its Imperial aspect ; it is published by special request for the use of 
Clifton College, and will, it is hoped, commend itself to members of other 
Public Schools. 


MISS ESPERANCE & MR. WYCHERLY. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 6s. 


“ The most delightful book of its kind we have ever read. A story of the 
‘Cranford’ type, as yracefully written, as full of tender humour as Mrs. 
Gaskell’s masterpiece, ani evea more endearing It is impossible within a 
few lines to give any impression of such a book as this, nor is it really 
necessary, for everyone who is capable of appreciating true literature will 
read it with sympathetic tears and langhter, and return to it lovingly as one 
meets and greets tried and faithful friends.”’"—The Lady. 


























JUST OQUT.—A New Novel by the Author of “The Hill,” 
“ Brothers,” &c. 
THE WATERS OF JORDAN. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
“Mr. Vachell has improved upon his previous work as to characterisation, 
construction, and expression in the earpest protest—uaodler the guise of an 
interesting story—against mercenary marriages.’ —Athenrwn, 
“ Tells the tale of false love an true, with the penalties which a strong man 
pays for an aberration. Blended with the tragic part of the book is a whole- 
some atmosphere of country life and sport......a capital book.”—The Field, 


A PLEASURE-PILGRIM IN SOUTH . 


AMERICA. 
By C. D. MACKELLAR. 
With Mlustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


6s. 








CHEAP EDITION.~—Paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, is. 6d. not. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 


SOCIALISM. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. Crown 8vo. 


“*Mr. Mallock’s brilliant critical examination.” —Times. 


THE EAST END OF EUROPE. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. With Preface by the late Sir EDWARD 
LAW. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

In the guise of an informal narrative of travel interspersed with personal 
anecdotes, the author has made a serious endeavour to get at the truth in 
regard to the problems of the Near East. The book is distinguished by the 
absence of sweeping statements, and the care takeu to present first-hand 
evidence of a trustworthy character in the points dealt with, the witnesses 
culled ranging from the Sultau of Turkey (who volunteered a remarkable 
expression of his views and policy) down to the peasants of remote Christian 
villages 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





————___ 
MR. JOHN LANE has just published an authoritati treatise 
on one of the a ab bing topics of the oe 


AERIAL WARFARE 
By R. P. HEARNE. With an Introduction by 
57 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 


A Dramatic Portrayal of Alfred the Great. 





Sir HIRAM Max 
7s. 6d, ~ 








With Coloured Frontigp; 
Reproduced from the Jewels in the Ashmolean, Cr, 8vo. Hg — 
Observer.—‘* This beautiful little volume......will appeal to patriotism ang to 
as wy en sides of the Atlantic.” ee 
James Dove as, in Star.—‘*‘ The charm o! @ play is in its simple i 
delicate poetry, its melodious songs.” wie aig, te 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 8 Full-page Reproductions of 
Water-Colours, 160 Illustrations in the Text in Line, designed End Papers, 
and Title-Page, and a special Binding Design, by CHARLES ROBINSON’ 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 5s. net, 
Charles Robinson is the first Stevensonian artist in this country to produce 
an edition of this masterpiece illustrate’ in Colours, 


JOHN THE BAPTIST ‘ 
A Play by HERMANN SUDERMANN, Author of “ Regina,” “The 
Undying Past,” &c. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL, Crown 8yo, 

5s. 
New Age.—" Sudermann is midmost the current of European Pot ag 
is an artist to boot of a quality we do not breed at all in England .... Miss 

Marshall's translation is exceptional; it is a good one.” 


THE CALL OF DAWN, and other Poems 
By ESME C. WINGFIELD-STRAi FORD, Fellow of King’s College 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. nct. 

Times.—‘* There is a good deal in this volume worth consideration for its 

‘The Call of Dawn’ for its serene gravity, its simple yet lofty 

diction ; ‘ Nocturne’ for its Southern passion; and the best of several good 
sonnets, ‘On the Shore near Winchilsea.’ ”’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


CORNISH CHARACTERS 
AND STRANGE EVENTS 


By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of “ Devonshire Characters.” 21s. net, 

Pall dall Gazette.—* A most entertaining cibronicle......To any West 

Country man who takes the smallest interest in the history of the country, of 
keen value aud a welcome addition to his library.” 


MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED 
GENERATION, 1813-1855 


Edited by Mrs. WARKENNE BLAKE, With an Introduction by Lady 
ST. HELIER, and numerous Lllustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
A picture of social and family life in London and abroad in the first half of 
last century, as presented in the correspondence of the family of Thomas 
Knox, First Earl of Ranfurly: a large part of the book is devoted to his 
second son, Edward, who married Jaue Sophia Hope Vere, and was the 
grandfather of the present editor. 
Daily Chronicle.—** It is all diverting.” 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Being a Life of Napoleon III. to the time of his Election to the Presidency 
ot the French Republic. By F. H. CHEETHAM. With numerons 
Illustrations, reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, and 
Lithographs. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


NAPOLEON AND THE 
ARCHDUKE CHARLES 


A History of the Franco-Austrian Campaign in the Valley of the Danube 
in 18008. By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of “ Napoleon's Campaign ia 
Poland,” ‘“ Napoleou's Conquest of Prussia,” &. With 8 Illustrations 
and 5 sheets of Maps and Plans, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘“* Ought to arouse a new interest in a very instructive campaign.” 


DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE OF 
ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE and A. M. BROADLEY. Demy 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles. 2is. net. 
Guardian.—*' It is impossible to do more than attempt an indication of the 
varied aud significant contents of this fascinating volume, which should appeal 
alike to all Englishmen and all Frenchmen.” 


PN SPORT AND TRAVEL 
TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA 


By AGNES HERBERT and a SHIKARI. With numerous Illustrations 
Reproduced from Photographs. Uniform with “Two Dianas in Somali- 
laud.” Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—** We heartily recommend this book to all readers, It is 
all admirable.” 


KASHMIR: Land of Streams and Solitudes 
By P. PIRIE. With 25 Full-page Plates iu Colour, and upwards of 10 
other Illustrations by H. R. Pixie. Crown 4to. 2is. net. 

Liverpool Courier.—* One of the handsomest productions that has come 
from the Bodley Head for a considerable time.” 


BIRDS OF THE PLAINS 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “ Bombay Ducks.” With numerous 
lliustratious, demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. not. 
Sportsman.—'‘ Mr, Dewar has a delightfully simple and quaintly humorous 
way of expressing himself, and clever word-pictures of bird-life make 
churming reading.” 
ESSAYS IN POVERTY 
OUR DAILY BREAD 
By CLARA VIEBIG, Author of “ Absolution.” 6s. 
Athenzum.—** Not only of great human interest, but also extremely valuable 
as a study of the conditions in which a large section of the poorer classes.. 


spend their lives. Clara Viebig manipulates her material witli extraordivary 
vigour.” 


A POOR MAN’S HOUSE 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 6s. 
English Keview.—** Mr. Reynolds writes of the poor man with a compre 
hension that is all the more valuable because it is inspired with a great 
tenderness,” 


ARTHUR'S: a Romance of the Coffee-Stall 
By A. NEIL LYONS, 6s. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, W, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 
~  -HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in SURREY 


By ERIC PARKER. 
THOMSON. se -e-« 


With over 140 Illustrations by HUGH 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A Motor-Flight through France. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 


8s, 6d. net. 
“The most beautiful European travel-book that has appeared since Mr. 


Hewlett’s *The Road in Tuscany.’”—Daily News, 
VOLUME Ii. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Origin & Development of the 


Moral Ideas. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 
Ph.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. II, 14s. net. 

Previously published: Vol. I. 14s. net. 


The Verture of Rational Faith. 
By MARGARET BENSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Miss Benson explains that “‘the aim of this book is to show the reason of 
faith, not necessarily to find out a new reason, but to make clear, if possible, 
an implicit reason. And those to whom it is addressed are neither the experts 
ot one side, nor on the other those who live by iustinct, but average people of 


educated intelligence.” 


Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs). MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 
Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHIUL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE, Illustrated 
by W. HERBEKT Hotitoway. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In23vols. The first Collected Edition. 
8vo, &s. 6d. net each, Vol. V. PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 
Vol. 1. 























NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. pyr. marion crawrorp, 


A Sequel to “'The Primadonna” and “ Soprano.” 
QUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. a Romance of Modern Europe. 


The Hermit and the Wild Woman 


And other Stories. By EDITH WHARTON. 
Mamma. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


The Sunny Side of the Hill. 
‘ By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Joan of Garioch. By ALBERT KINROSS. 
The Red City. by pr. s. WEIR MITCHELL. 
ANovel of the Second Administration of Washington. 





2nd EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
The Taxation of the Liquor 


Trade. By JOSEPH ROWNTREE and ARTHUR 
SHERWELL, MP. Vol. I. PUBLIC-HOUSES, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS, THEATRES, RAILWAY BARS, AND 

CLUBS. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Aleohol and the Human Body. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Subject, and a Con- 
tribution to National Health, By Sir VICTOR HORSLEY, 
F.RS., F.R.CS., &., and MARY D. STURGE, M.D.Lond, 
With a Chapter by Arthur Newsholme, M.D., Kc.  8vo, 
2s. Gd, net. 


As Others See Us. 


A Study of Progress in the United States. 
By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. Extra Crown $vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


France and the Alliances. 
The Struggle for Balance of Power. 
By ANDRE TARDIEU. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 61. net, 

















French Prints of the Eighteenth 


Century. By RALPH NEVILL 
With 50 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 


Turner, R.A. By W. G. RAWLINSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 3 vols. Vol. I, LINE 
ENGRAVINGS ON COPPER, 1794-1839. 8vo, 20s. net. 

Also an Edition on Hand-made Paper, Super-Royal Svo, 30s, net. 


The Book of the Pearl. 


The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. 

By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. With 
100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


“ Reads like a fascinating romance.......The work, which is furnished with a 
copious index and an ample bibliography, is a monument of research, and, as 
a cyclopedia of the pearl, is uusurpassed.’’—Times, 


William Morris. By ALFRED NOYES, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, net. [ English Men of Letters. Dec. 4th. 














William Haig Brown of charterhouss. 
A Short Biographical Memoir. Written by some of his Pupils, 
and Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial 8vo, 21s, net. 


Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Mediseval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Illee- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., Svo, 18s. net. 











FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The Aneid of Virgil. 
Translated into English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





By RUSSELL REA, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Race Questions, Provincialism, 


and other American Problems. 
By Professor JOSIAH ROYOE. Crown S8vo, 5s, net. 








CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NO, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
MY EXPERIENCE WITH, AND VIEWS 
UPON, THE TARIFF. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


“TWO MAIDS UPROSE IN THE SHIMMERING LIGHT.” By 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 


And numerous other Stories aud Articles of General Interest, 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application 





MACMILLAN and 


CU., Ltd. London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


THE METHODS AND SCOPE OF GENETICS. By W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., Professop 
of Biology in the University of Cambridge 


The object of the endowment of the Professorship of Biology was the promotion of enquiries into the physiology of Horeg; 
Crown 8vo and Vatetion a study now spoken of as Genetics. It is now recoguised that the progress of such enquiries will chiete ty 
is 6d net accomplished by the application of experimental methods, es: pecially those which Mendel's discovery has suggested. The PUrpose 
of this inaugural lecture is to describe the outlook over this field in a manner intelligible to students of other parts of knowledge, 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Sir George Howard Darwin, K.C.B., F.R.S., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Plumian Professor in the University of Cambridge 
Volume I, published last year, contains papers on Oceanic Tides and Lunar Disturbance of Gravity. Volume II, now just 





i Vols I & II ublished, contains papers on Tidal Friction and Cosmogony. 
Royal 8vo ° The third vohume wt 1 be devoted to papers on Figares of Equilibrium of Rotating Liquid and on cognate subjects; ang the 
15s net each fourth will be ou Periodic Orbits and on various miscellaneous subjects. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. By Sir Robert Ball, M.A., F.RS,, 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cambridge 


By spherical astronomy the author means that part of mathematical astronomy which lies between the vast domain of 


8 dynamical astronomy on the one hand, and the multitudinous details of practical astronomy on the otier. He has aimed at 
Demy vo providing for the student a book on spherical astronomy which is generally within the limits thus indieated; but he has not 
“s net 1esitated to transgress those limits now and then when there seemed gcod reason. In two concluding chapters he has go far 


entered on practical astronomy as to give some account of the fundamental geometrical principles of astronomical instruments, 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH OFFICIAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. By Hubert Hall, 
F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office, Reader in Palaeography in the University of London 
“Mr, Hubert Hall has published the first systematic attempt in modern times to deal with the diplomatic of our official 
records as a consecutive whole. The task is vast, and one also of considerable difficulty; and scholars will have daily 
reason to thank him for the zeal which he has lavished on lightening their labours and smoothing their paths. For the 
Royal 8vo future Mr. Hall’s books will be the inseparable eompanionus of all engaged in original investigation of the Early Middle 
i2s net Ages...... In eonclusion, we once more tender our hearty thanks to Mr. Hall for having started the systematic study of English 
diplomatic on a trustworthy and scholarly basis. To criticise his work is easy; but to produce a better one is hardly likely to 
be the good fortune of any scholar of the present generation.” —Athenzum, 


A FORMULA BOOK OF ENGLISH OFFICIAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Part], 


DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS. Selected and Transcribed by a Seminar of the London School of Economies, 
Edited by Hubert Hall, F.S.A. 


Royal 8vo “The Formula Book gives (with description and note as to their provenance) actual concrete illustrative examples based on the 
iS net classification adopted in the ‘ Studies.’”"—Times. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. PLAYS AND POEMS. Vol. VI. Edited by A. R, 
aller, M.A. 


This edition of the Plays and Pooms of Beaumont and Fictcher, the text of which will be completed in ten volumes, is reprinted 
from the folio of 1679, with a complete record of earlier variant readings. Volume VI, now ready, contuins The Queen of C yrinth, 


Crown 8vo Bonduca, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Loves Pilgrimage, The Double Marriage. 
4s 6d net Subscribers for complete sets are entitled to purcliase copies at the reduced rate of £2 net for the set of ten volumes, payable 
each volume in ten instalments of 4s. net on the publication of each volume. 


“This edition, when completed, will be an ideal Beaumont and Fletcher for the kbrary of the man of letters, the general 
booklover, or the special student of the Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan drama.”—Scotsman, 


SAMUEL BUTLER. CHARACTERS AND PASSAGES FROM NOTE-BOOKS. Edited 
by A. R. Waller, M.A. 
“* Anyone who wishes to possess a scholarly and thoroughly reliable edition of Butler's ‘ Characters’ will have to bny Mr. 
Crown 8vo Waller's edition....... There is no other obtainable edition worth considering. Mr. Waller has added to the ‘ Characters’ much 
4s 6d net that has never before been printed—further characters, and reflections on all manner of things, from Butler's note-books. These 
last form the best portion of the book, and by themselves they make it a book to possess,”"—Liverpool Courier. 


THE NEW FLORA OF THE VOLCANIC ISLAND OF KRAKATAU. By A. Ernst, Ph.D., 


Professor of Botany in the University of Ziirich. Translated by A. C. Seward, F.RS., Professor of 

Botany in the University of Oambridge. With two sketch maps and thirteen photographs 
The small group of islands, Krakatau, Verlaten Island and Lang Island, lying in the middle of the Sunda Strait between Jara 
and Sumatra, was a quarter of a century ago the seene of the most violent volcanic outburst of historic times The botanical 
Royal 8vo explorations, made om three different occasions, of the islands which were entirely depleted of vegetation in 1883 have not only 
4s net furnished results of general biological interest, but by demonstrating the successive stages in colonisation, they also afford one 
of the most important contributions towards the solation of the much-discussed problem as to the source and history of the 

introduction of a flora into an islaud far removed from the mainland, 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS TO 1660: their Curriculum and Practice. By 
Foster Watson, M.A., Professor of Education in the University College of Wales, Aberystwith 


A history of the practice of the schools, of their curricula, and of the differentiated subjects of instruction, in distinction from 

Crown 8vo the history of the theories of educational reformers as to what ought to be taught, and how existing methoJs might be improved, 

6s net Throughout, the attempt has been made to describe really representative documents aud school text-books, as the safest way of 
securing a sound basis for the study of the school practice of the time. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., Fellow of 


St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge 
Volume II—From the Revival of Learning to the End of the Eighteenth Century (in Italy, France, England, 


Vols olume — e ghteen entury n German and the Nineteent r i 
Cc 8 f ica. y; h Centu y in Euro: e and the United States 
8s Gd net each “These volames complete a book, theouly one of its kind in English, which all lovers of classical literature will wish to 


possess......The volumes are lavishly illustrated by appropriate portraits. They successfully carry on a work which has a peculiar 
valu> of its owr, as covering, with sound erudition, the whole of a field as yet not thoroughly worked except in particular places.” 


—Scotsman, 


THE ROMAN LAW OF SLAVERY. The Condition of the Slave in Private Law 


from Augustus to Justinian. By W. W. Buckland, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 


Cambridge 
In this book the author attempts to state, in systematic form, the most characteristic part of the mast characteristic intellectual 
roduct of Rome. ‘There is scarcely a problem which ean present itself, in any branch of the law, the solution of which may not 
Royal 8vo affected by the fact that one of the parties to the transaction is a slave, and, outside the region of procedure, there are few 
18s net branches of the law in which the slave does not prominently appear. Yet, important as the subject is, for the light it might be 


expected to throw on Jegal conceptions, there does not exist, so far as the author knows, any book which aims at stating the 
principles of the Roman Law of slavery as a whole, 


STUDIES IN FRENCH EDUCATION FROM RABELAIS TO ROUSSEAU. By Geraldine 


Hodgson, B.A., sometime Cobden Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge; Lecturer on the History and 
Theory of Education at University College, Bristol 7 af id 
Crown 8vo “A clear and well-informed study of the varying educational ideals and methods in France from the Renaissance 


onwards. The principal names between Rabelais and Rousseau are Montaigne, J: eli -ascal 3 = 
3s 6d net M., de Fénelon, and the Marquis de Vausvenargues.""—Oxzford Magazine, a a 
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